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r. The mountain air and mild climate of Fort Augustus render this School very suitable 
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2. The curriculum is designed to impart to the sons of gentlemen a Liberal Education, 
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young men, between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one years, who wish to pursue more 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


From a Photograph by SAMUEL A. WALKER, of 230 Regent Street, W. 
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Memories of Sixty Years. 


HE first time I ever heard the name of Lord Ashley was 

in January, 1827, at Poulshot Rectory, the home of my 

private tutor, Canon Fisher. Lord Ashley was seven years my 

senior at Harrow. He went to Oxford, and Mr. Fisher became 
his private tutor. 

I remember the admiration with which Canon Fisher 
always spoke of him. When he first came to Oxford, he had the 
kind of scholarship which we Harrow boys at that time com 
monly possessed. Mr. Fisher sect before him the purpose of 
reading fora first-class; and he told me that his perseverance 
and application were such that he rapidly became an accurate 
scholar, and in the end took his first-class in classics. All this 
iy tutor used to sect before me as an example and a motive; 
and I owe to this daily guidance in my reading more than to 
the direction of any other man. It taught me the method of 
study, the use of books, any accuracy of scholarship I may 
possess, and the delight which I have never lost in the books I 
read with him. 

At the end of six months I also went to Oxford, and left it 
in the winter of 1830. I had never then seen Lord Ashley ; but 
my interest in all that he said and did dates from that time. 
He had already entered the House of Commons, and had carly 
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begun the career of benevolent legislation which marks his name 


as that of one of the noblest of modern Englishmen. 
I remember following with close attention his acts and 
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AN EPISODE OF CHILD-LIFE IN “ MERRY” ENGLAND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 





speeches on the employment of women and children in 
collieries; and I read with a horror undiminished to this day 
the evidence taken before Parliament on the degradation of 
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women and of children, of which none but those who saw it 
then can form now even an approximate conception. From the 
date of the Acts of Parliament obtained by Lord Ashley, pro- 
hibiting the employment of women and children in the bottom 
of the pits, this national sin and shame has ceased. But the 
memory of Lord Ashley and my sorrow at his loss were 
renewed the other week by a detailed letter in Zhe Tzmes, 
giving an account of the intolerable demoralization of women 
and girls employed about the mouth of the pits. 

I had never met Lord Ashley, and cannot remember ever to 
have seen him in the House of Commons. The first time we ever 
met was at a public meeting for the King’s College Hospital, at 
which we sat side by side; and I remember his presence, which 
was so vividly and truly described the other day by Lord Granville 
as one of the noblest specimens of manhood, with a deep-toned 
voice and a manner which spoke the force and resolution of the 
man. 

A few years before, one of the “Tracts for the Times,” 
entitled “Reserve in Communicating Religious Knowledge,” 
stirred Lord Ashley’s wrath, and for the first time I came to know 
what were his religious opinions. They did not seem to me to 
be either High Church or Low Church. Ie seemed too inde- 
pendent a thinker to be classed with any one, but I remember 
the sum of his reply—namely, that the gospel is to be preached 
upon the housetops, and in all places, and is not to be reserved as 
the Mysteries of Eleusis. 

I do not attempt to follow the chronology of his acts. But the 
condition of the factory population, the intolerable length of daily 
labour, the employment of women and girls in brick-fields, the 
pernicious character of many trades in which young children were 
employed, and many other subjects of a like kind filled his 
watchful and benevolent mind. He had already made for him- 
self the name of Friend and Protector of the Poor and the 
Helpless. He instinctively traced out and detected where the 
needs and the sufferings of the people required legislative redress; 
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and every one turned to him when such work was to be done, as in 
the times of slavery they had turned to Clarkson or to Wilberforce. 

There is one part of Lord Ashley’s work which is little known. 
But a letter in Zhe Times, from one who has been personal 
witness of the facts, describes the industry and efficiency of his 
official career. For more than forty years he was the Chief 
Commissioner in Lunacy; and for the first twenty years of that 
time he went to and fro, personally inspecting the private asylums, 
of which he had a deliberately formed and unfavourable judg- 
ment. The writer of the letter describes the minute and _ pains- 
taking activity of Lord Ashley in this most delicate and impor- 
tant branch of public service. And this brings me to the first of 
my later reminiscences. 

About the year 1866, I had occasion to consult him on the 
subject of a lunatic asylum. He immediately, and with much 
kindness, came to me in York Place, where I was then living. 
After discussing and dismissing the business on which he came, 
I told him that I had read with much interest a letter of his in 
Lhe Times, in which he said that he was alarmed by the state 
of religion in England ; not so much for the Church of England, 
as for the Reformation ; that he looked with great anxiety to 
the condition of the Nonconformist bodies, in which the younger 
men and the sons of dissenting ministers, by the study of 
German theological criticism, appeared to be giving up the 
faith. Ile said, in words which so struck me that they never 
can be forgotten, “What we need at this day is dogmatic 
religion.” He then went on to explain his meaning, by saying 
that Christianity without doctrine is not the Christianity of the 
Gospel ; that what we need is definite and precise declarations 
of eternal truths. His whole conversation was in perfect 
harmony with his denunciation years before of the Mysteries 
of Eleusis. His alarm was at the evident growth of latitudi- 
narianism, and indifference, and compromise, in the definitions 
of Christian doctrines. 

In the year 1871, when Paris was in the fangs of the Commune, 
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the tidings of the inhuman murder of the venerable Archbishop 
of Paris were not long in reaching us. One of the first, if not 
the first Ietter of condolence that I reccived on this crime was 
from Lord Shaftesbury. There could have been no motive for 
this prompt and spontaneous act but the Christian humanity of 
his heart. I have searched in vain for the letter, which I am 
sure has been carefully preserved ; but I cannot lay my hand on 
it. If hereafter I succeed in finding it, it shall be sent to MERRY 
ENGLAND. So far as my memory, which is clear and vivid, can 
be trusted, it ran as follows :—“ My dear Archbishop,—I cannot 
refrain from expressing to you my horror and indignation at the 
atrocious murder of the excellent and venerable Archbishop of 
Paris.” He went on to say that, in these things, and at sucha 
time, all other lesser thoughts are lost in the one great Christian 
sympathy which unites us. 

Not long after this, in a speech at some public meeting, he 
expressed himself in terms which the justice of his mind would 
have prevented his using if he had possessed a clear and true 
knowledge of the doctrine of Confession. When I saw this I 
wrote to him: he answered, putting several questions, to which 
I gave a careful answer. In reply, he said that he should never 
again speak as he had spoken; a promise which he faithfully 
observed. 

Somewhere about the year 1876 a numerous and important 
mecting of the managers and friends of voluntary schools was 
held at St. James’s Hall. The steady and formidable develop- 
ment of the Act of 1870 had begun to rouse the fears, which 
have been increasing unto this day, that the secular Board 
schools would gradually supplant the Christian schools of 
Ikngland. With the justice and boldness which marked his 
character, Lord Shaftesbury said, “If I had to choose for the 
education of my children between the most perfect secular 
school that ever existed or a Roman Catholic school, I would, 
without hesitation, send them to the latter. Religion is the 
alpha and omega of Roman Catholic cducation, and I should 
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be certain that my children would be taught to know their Lord 
and Saviour.” 

About the same time he was asked to preside over a meeting 
to which I also was asked to go, but certain persons went to 
him to ascertain whether he would be willing to meet me. His 
answer was—“ How can you doubt it? I shall be most happy 
to meet him and welcome him.” Slight as this reminiscence is, 
it is so characteristic of the man, and so grateful to me, that I 
cannot pass it over. 

In these last years of his life our meetings were still more 
frequent. To the practice of vivisection he had a reasoned and 
inflexible opposition. I remember hearing him say what think- 
ing men would do well to weigh—namely, that God—the fountain 
of all the sciences—has put knowledge in a multitude of ways 
within the reach of man, but that he could not bring himself to 
believe that one of those divine ways of knowledge is to inflict 
exquisite torture upon the lower animals. Such methods of 
science he believed neither to come from God nor to lead to 
Him. 

It is hardly possible to find any need or suffering of the 
people for the redress of which he did not labour. The ragged 
schools, the shoe-black brigades, the costermongers, the artizans’ 
dwellings, the protection of children from the cruelty of their 
own parents—on which, so far as I remember, he spoke for the 
last time “in terms of stern and fierce indignation ’—were 
continually in his mind; but it is impossible to enumerate the 
endless activities of his benevolent will. 

In Zhe Times newspaper, giving an account of the removal of 
his remains from his home to Westminster Abbey, an intermin- 
able list of societies and works which he had fostered and 
cherished was given. Such a burial can only be given to a good 
and a great man. He has bequeathed to England an example 
which ought to make all men better, and, above all, those who 
are.in public life. 

Lord Shaftesbury had every gift and every power by which he 
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might have raised himself in the political life of the last fifty 
years. His birth, his wealth, his culture, his early distinction, 
his eloquence, his intimate relations with the political leaders of 
the day placed within his reach anything he might desire to 
attain. But no, he renounced politics as a lower level on which 
he had no will to dwell—not that he did not understand and 














LORD SHAFTESBURY “SLUMMING” IN LONDON IN 1840. 


estimate the importance of political questions and contentions. 
Again and again he interposed between the rivalries of parties 
with a dignified impartiality and with a power which only recti- 
tude could give. He had given his whole heart to the people 
and he served them to the end. There can be no more fitting 
record of his life than the engraving of the Royal Commission 
for the Housing of the Poor, in which Lord Shaftesbury, the first 
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witness that was called, is scen under examination by the Prince 
of Wales. The evidence he pourcd out that day was the 
accumulation of his long life, spent in the midst of the homes, 
the sufferings and the sins of the people. 

These memories are very slight, but they reach over nearly 
sixty years. Slight as they are they reveal the character of the 
man, When the tidings of his death were known, I thought it 
my duty to wait until those who were nearer to him, and had 
more right to express their sympathy, should have done so. In 
due time I made known to one who was very near to him my 
affectionate veneration for his father. The following words in 
reply were singularly acceptable to me :—“ My father often said 
that he bore to you both respect and regard, and when good 
was to be done, or evil was to be fought, he was always sure of 
’ Words of humility in Lord Shaftesbury, but of great 
honour to me. 


you.’ 


HENRY EDWARD, CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP. 
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Some Papal Proof Sheets. 


HAD the chance of seeing, a short time ago, a carefully 

kept album containing certain discourses the late Pontiff, 
Pius IX., addressed to pilgrims in the years 1875, 1876, 
and 1877, First came proofs of the discourses printed in 
slips with a large margin on each side. These slips represent 
the words of the Holy Father as they were taken down in 
shorthand by a skilful reporter and immediately set up in type. 
As soon as they were printed—all in Italian—they were taken 
to the Pope and submitted to him for revision prior to their 
publication. There are some hundred or two of these slips, 
as well as two speeches altogether in the handwriting of 
Pius IX. The handwriting is clear, and the corrections are 
made very intciligibly. These corrections have a curious in- 
terest ; for they show how, upon reflection, the august head 
of the Church desired in certain instances to omit some of the 
expressions he had used in extempore speaking, and in other 
cases wished to add phrases which would strengthen what he 
had said. 

Before 1875 the Pontiff did not correct his speeches, and 
took little heed how they were published. Members of the 
diplomatic bodies, noticing the outspoken expressions they 
contained, remonstrated with the Cardinal Secretaries. One 
of the diplomats even spoke directly to his Holiness ; to whom 
the Pope replicd that he did not usually revise his speeches 
for the press, but in future he certainly would, not from fear 
of his having said anything too vehemently, but lest he had 
not said it vehemently enough. From that time forth his 
speeches were revised. 

I turned first to a speech delivered when Signor Nicotera 
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was in power. It had been duly taken down ; but, at its 
close, the Pope handed his rough notes to the secretary, and 
in these rough notes was a whole paragraph of some im- 
portance which the Holy Father had not made use of in his 
speech, The secretary, thinking it of interest, had the 
paragraph set up. The printing of these speeches was done 
sometimes at the office of the Voce della Verita, sometimes at 
that of the Osservatore Romano. To one of these offices the 
secretary went ; and when he called for the proof, to take it 
to the Holy Father, he was asked if there were likely to be 
many corrections, to which question he replied that he did not 
know. While he was away, some one called from M. Nicotera’s 
newspaper, the //a/za, and obtained a copy of the uncorrected 
proof, which he reproduced in that evening’s edition of the 
[talia. The Pope, meanwhile, looked over the proof, saw the 
addition made by the secretary, and at once struck it out with 
his pen, but when the //a/za came into his Holiness’s hands he 
was much displeased to find that a Government paper had a 
report in advance of the Catholic papers, which moreover was 
said to be his own report as he handed it to be printed. He 
called up his secretary by whom the responsibility for the 
incident was placed en the right shoulders. “For the future,” 
said his Holiness, “I will have all my speeches printed at my 
private printing office.” 

In another case the zeal of the secretary outran the dis- 
cretion of the speaker. In a speech delivered to the pilgrims 
from Reunes, the Pope apostrophizes a General of the Roman 
Army who had been guilty of much cruelty. The secretary 
inserted as a foot-note the name of the person pointed at ; 
but his Holiness erased the note with emphasis. At other 
times his Holiness finds passages of his own to cancel. When 
the Pontifical Guard were received in audience one day, the 
Pope referred to the death of one of their members, of whom 
a glowing obituary notice had appeared in the Lzber/a,; and 
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the Pope, seeing it in such a quarter, hastily concluded. that 
the zouave had played false, and allowed his language to 
reflect his thoughts. But after the audience, General Kanzler, 
waiting behind the rest, assured his Holiness he was mistaken ; 
the notice in the Zzberta being explained by the fact that the 
dead man had relations who were connected with the paper. 
He himself, however, had been a true and staunch soldier, and 
had died a holy death. Needless to say, before passing the 
proof for press, his Holiness cut out the inaccurate passages. 
The Christmas speech to the Cardinals in 1875 is full of 
fire. His Holiness refers to two Governments which are very 
hostile to the Holy See—the Italian and the German; and he 
compares the head of each of these countries to a Nero. It 
was in this speech, too, that he referred to the profanation of 
the Coliseum, where, from the time of the Blessed Leonard 
of Port Maurice, there had been a huge cross set up, and 
Stations of the Cross round about, which the Italian Govern- 
ment now ordered to be taken down. This speech, like all the 
specches dealing with the delicate relations of the Holy See to 
Foreign Powers in general and to Italy in particular, was very 
much altered in proof. <A little later, in April, 1876, his 
Holiness received the Patricians of Rome, and the album con- 
tains the first rough draft, jotted down, from which was amplified 
a long address. Among other things the Holy Father complains 
that one of their noble body had signally forgotten his duty to 
the Holy See. Here again he shrank from mentioning a 
name, much to the dissatisfaction of his hearers, who doubtless 
desired to practise a little boycotting, though under a less 
terrific name, and in those mild forms which all of us now and 
again adopt. At the end of the audience, therefore, a noble 
approached the Pope, and said that the ladies refused to leave 
the room until they had learnt the name of the offender. But 
the Pope only laughed. “I think it is a question .as to which 
of the two curiosities is the greater, that of the ladies or that 
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of the ambassador of the ladies.” Then Monsignor Nardi 
came, and repeated that the ladies would not leave. “ Here,” 
said the Pope, “is a case of treble curiosity.” Then, rising, 
he playfully said, “ Well, the name is ———; you shall hear it 
another time.” And with that he left the room. 

The speech to the pilgrims of Toulouse in April, 1876, is ac- 
companicd by rough notes. It was made when the Pope’s health 
was giving way, and he could scarcely support the fatigue of a 
public audience ; but he went into the room and said a few 
words in French, which he seldom spoke. The speech to the 
Cardinals, delivered two months later, is not corrected in his 
own handwriting, but in that of one of his secretaries. The 
speech of the 26th of September of the same year, contains 
allusions to Lourdes, and is very carefully revised ; another 
delivered to Spanish pilgrims a few days later, contains rough 
notes written in a strange hand ; and a third, addressed early in 
1877 to the Priests of Poor Missions, is very carefully revised, 
having more than forty lines of MS. alterations. A speech 
made on the 5th of May, 1877, refers to M. Jules Simon, who, 
in the Assembly in Paris, had charged the Pope with not 
speaking the truth. In his speech the Pope expressed hot 
indignation, saying that Jules Simon had called him “un 
bugiardo,” which means a man who lies continually. But in 
correcting for the press, he struck out this expression and put 
in its place “mentisce,” which means that the Pope on a 
particular occasion had lied. It is not all speakers who are so 
scrupulous in their revisions. 

One of the last speeches in the album is that made to the 
deputation of English Catholics in the May of 1877, and here 
we have rough notes running very much as follows :— 

“New and fast friendship for the Holy See. 

“Many conversions, 

“Tiberal spirit of the people to the Catholics. 

“No obstruction to their faith. 
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“A reference to what a Cabinet Minister (the late Palmer- 
ston) said to a Catholic Bishop about the poor people.” 

The discourse to the Scotch pilgrimage, in which the Pope 
refers to the revival of the Scotch hierarchy, is only less interest- 
ing. It was one of the latest of the many thousand speeches of 
a long Pontificate, for the collection closes with the speech to 
the pilgrims of Angers on the 8th of September, 1877, which 
bears some five or six lines of correction. This was one of the 
last speeches revised by His Holiness, and, indeed, with the 
exception of the codicil to his will, perhaps the last of his 


writings. 
ARTHUR DOUGLAS, 











Local Government Reform. 


HEAVY price has to be paid for party government. 
Round men have to be put into square holes, and square 
men into round holes. We have to submit to the degradation 
of the characters and consciences of our public men, obliged, 
by the exigencies of party, to be guilty of simulation. But 
party government possesses one great advantage which more 
than ccunterbalances its other evils. By the collision of two 
creat highly organized bodies, struggling to obtain the popular 
suffrage, vivid light is thrown upon the subject of dispute. 
Important principles which lie concealed are exposed, the 
nature and working of the attacked institution are analyzed, 
and the effects of the proposed reform are shown to agree, or 
conflict, with expediency, utility, and historical precedents and 
analogies. The best friends of a well-conceived reform are its 
foes. Leven the Church recognizes the desirability of a devil’s 
advocate. Such involuntary but serviceable friends, the sup- 
porters of representative Local Self-Government, at this 
moment, fail to find. Liberals, Conservatives, and independent 
members are alike its avowed friends. No party nor any 
prominent politician has come forward to support the principle 
of centralization. The central government itself is disposed 
to yield back to localities the powers it has absorbed during 
preceding ages, together with fresh powers by way of compound 
interest for their use. 

Nor is this general wish to decentralize due to any sudden 
discovery of flagrant abuses in the present system. On the 
contrary, less jobbery and corruption prevails now than at any 
other period of our history. It is not a case of Lucretia 
ravished by Tarquin giving birth to a republic ; or the case of 
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a Criminal Law Amendment Act carried with acclamation 
through Parliament in consequence of lurid newspaper revela- 
tions of real or imaginary stories of vice. The state of the 
public mind with reference to Local Government reform is that 
of languid but universal sympathy. The electorate, as a whole, 
discuss the question but little, and understand it less, It does 
not supply material for the kind of oratory adapted to popular 
audiences and popular speakers. It is essentially an unsenti- 
mental, practical subject, not admitting of humour, pathos, 
class denunciation, or scathing attacks on great statesmen—the 
usual goads employed for stirring the masses. A general 
tacit assent has been accorded to the principle that Local 
Government is a good thing, and we have too little of it ; and 
that Central Government is a bad thing, and we have too much 
of it. 

Nor is the universality of desire for reform the only singu- 
larity which this subject of Local Government presents. The 
variety of motives influencing its advocates, and the diversity of 
the results anticipated, are no less singular. The rich expect 
that wealth will have increased influence; the poor that 
wealth will be at their mercy ; the ambitious that fresh facilitics 
will be opened for advancement ; and every crotchetmonger that 
his pet ideal will be realized. To compare small things with 
great, we may say that this feeling is closely akin to that which — 
prevailed among the French people at the time of the convoca- 
tion of the States General in 1789. Then every class, from 
king to peasant, expected substantial gain. The king foresaw 
the means of avoiding national bankruptcy by taxing the 
property of the noblesse. The noblesse hoped they might 
obtain the political influence enjoyed by the nobility in other 
countries. The people expected remission of taxation and 
release from the burdens of mediaeval feudalism. The clergy 
anticipated a fairer distribution of Church revenues; and the 
Parliament hoped by demanding the assembly of the States to 
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earn a cheap popularity without the loss of any of their 
privileges. Not one all-powerful motive, but a multitude of 
smaller motives necessitated the Assembly, and gave it the 
support of public opinion after it had met. So, now, 
different classes of politicians expect from the reform of Local 
Government the most contradictory results, and are led to 
support it from the most diverse motives. In fine, it may be 
said that there is community of object, but antagonism of 
interest. Before entering upon the discussion of what Local 
Government is, and what its functions should be, I shall make 
a short preliminary inquiry into the causes that have brought 
about proposals for its reform. 

Speaking generally, it may safely be asserted that the reform 
of any institution is inevitable when either one or both of the 
following conditions exist: when a preceding reform has 
introduced a new, or carricd out further an old, principle ; or, 
secondly, when existing institutions have becn found inadequate 
to deal with changed conditions of life. The former cause 
derives its strength from a desife to sce a generally accepted 
principle logically carried out. The second cause, an eminently 
practical one, is operative when institutions are bad in them- 
selves or have not been sufficiently elastic to adapt themselves 
to the conditions created by the action of new laws or by 
scientific, intellectual and commercial changes. Now, both 
these reform-causing conditions exist with reference to our 
Local Government. The extension of the suffrage to the 
counties, in recognizing the right of every taxpayer to take 
part in the Imperial Government of the country, has brought 
into prominent relief the principle of representative govern- 
ment. Therefore, entirely apart from the question whether our 
Local Governments are doing their work well or ill, there is a 
feeling of impatience at the existence of such an anomaly as 
that of non-representative local bodies raising and spending 
the money of the ratepayers without their consent. True, the 
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principle that representation and taxation should go together 
has long been an accepted constitutional maxim. But it has 


lived in precept rather than in practice. Until 1868 not one 
Since that time until the present 


taxpayer in five had a vote. 
So long as a restricted 


half of the taxpayers had no vote. 
suffrage existed non-representative local authorities could 


hardly be considered anomalous. J or to allow some taxpayers 
to spend the money of all was almost as gross a violation of 
the principle that representation and taxation should go 


together as allowing non-elective bodies to spend the money 
of the ratepayers. Ina mixed form of government, such as 
our own, where both hereditary and representative rights are 
found, principles are rarely pushed to extremes. But, none the 
less, the people are occasionally impelled after constant discus- 
sion to accept a general principle and to submit their institu- 
tions to its domination. This is the case now. There is a 
widely diffused feeling that all forms of government not repre- 
sentative are illicit. This feeling should, logically, lead not 
only to the reconstruction of our Local Governments, but should 
also sound the death-kneil of the House of Lords and the 
Sovereignty. But the House of Lords and the Sovereignty are 
protected to a certain extent against attack by the historic 
dignity, the reverence and sentiment, surrounding them. Nor 
could the hereditary elements in our constitution be eliminated 
without a revolution. 

Our Local Governments, however, are a natural prey of the 
devouring principle of representation. They excite no senti- 
mental feeling in people’s minds. No man can be found, save 
perhaps some misguided Bumble, whose bosom throbs with the 
slightest loyalty to the parish, union and county authorities 
under whose administration he has been born, bred and rated. 
No divinity hedges the vestry-room and the office as it does the 
throne and the scarlet chamber. As a rule our local authorities 
are of mushroom origin; and, even when old like the parish vestry, 
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excite no sentiment but that of ridicule. They have no inde- 
pendent constitutional existence, and can be destroyed as they 
have been created, by an act of the legislature. “A breath 
unmakes them as a breath has made.” The desire of uni- 
formity and the dislike of anomaly will have the freest play 
when the reform of our local authorities is considered. Public 
opinion, unchecked by restraints of sentiment and the fear of 
revolution, will force Parliament to extend the practice of 
representative government so as to allow a common principle 
to run through our Local and Imperial Government. It is, 
indeed, difficult to over-estimate the force of public opinion 
when it rests upon a belief of right, however unfounded. It 
sweeps irresistibly from its path every obstacle, heedless of the 
harm it may do on its onward march. The old Greek States, 
ascribing to their political constitutions a divine origin, stigma- 
tized as tyranny and treated as impious new forms of govern- 
ment, however perfect in theory and beneficent in rule. Until 
quite recent times we have seen worthless kings restored to 
their thrones with the acclamations of their subjects owing to 
the widely accepted idea that neither crime nor incompetence 
could alienate their hereditary right. The sense of utility, 
even in this essentially practical age, is deadened when found 
in antagonism to the sense of right. Even those who have lost 
their belief as to the source from whence right comes are still 
submissive to right as it exists—the representative right of the 
people. 

The main feeling is, then, that government, to be legitimate, 
must be representative, and that our present system of Local 
Government offends not only our sense of right, but also our 
sense of political consistency. I now come to the consideration 
of other causes, strictly utilitarian in character. Whether at 
any remote period our local institutions flourished, and did well 
the work they had to do, is a question; but a question of 
interest to antiquarians rather than to reformers, Leaving out, 
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fora moment, from consideration the authorities of London 
and the great towns, and confining our attention to the authori- 
ties of the small towns and country districts, it is probable 
that, for the last hundred years at any rate, they had not by 
their works attracted to themselves much veneration. We can 
gather this from incidental circumstances. The history of our 
local authorities, usually very small beer, is not chronicled ; and 
the practice of grouping Icading} facts as statistics is only of 
modern origin. The systematic neglect with which formerly 
existing local authorities were treated by Parliament when new 
duties were imposed upon localities affords an index to their 
capacity. Instead of employing the old local bodies, Parlia- 
ment invariably preferred to create new local authorities for 
the discharge of new duties. This plan was not adopted be- 
cause existing authorities were thought to be already too 
formidable, but because they were known to be inefficient. It 
is not surprising that they have been unable to keep abreast 
of the changes of this century. The introduction of the 
steam-engine and other inventions has not only revolutionized 
the face of the country, but it has disarranged the conditions 
that made our old system of Local Government workable. 
It has diverted the elements necessary to form good Local 
Governments to fresh centres, multiplying these elements in 
some places and diminishing them in others. Villages and 
small towns, where, formerly, home manufactures and a small 








commerce were carried on, have diminished in wealth and 
population. On the other hand, new towns have arisen, and 
decayed towns have acquired new life, through the influx of 
population from other places. The value of land has risen 
enormously. Large proprietors, taking advantage of their 
opportunities, sold estates, which were often bought by persons 
having no local or personal interests in their new homes, 
Most of the yeomen, too, who a century ago were still very 
numerous, have been gradually selling their estates, influenced 
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by the high price of land, the attractions of commerce, and 
the facilities for emigration. Small peasant-proprietors parted 
with their lands for the same reasons, and also in consequence 
of the enclosure of commons—a measure which practically 
prevented them from getting a living from their land. The 
cheapness of the transit of corn from abroad reduced the 
number of agricultural labourers when landowners put down 
their land in permanent pasture. 

Even apart, then, from any innate defects in our old system 
of Local Government, it inevitably became uncqual to meet the 
wants created by changed social conditions, or even to dis- 
charge its old duties as well as it did before. When landed 
property was more equally divided, and a larger population 
dwelt in the country, the parish may have been large enough 
to supply competent administrators. When towns were 
smaller, the powers of the town-council may have been 
sufficient to enable them to deal with sanitary and other 
local matters. Now, the dearth of population in the country 
and the excess of population in the towns throw our local 
machinery out of gear. Moreover, the principle of our legis- 
Jation, until the last twenty years, was directed to foster in- 
dividualism and voluntaryism, and to avoid legal interference 
with personal rights at the hands either of the State or of the 
Local authorities. The consequence has been that Local 
Government has not been expanded by the legislature, and, 
incapable of expanding itself, has lagged behind the spirit of 
the age. This spirit, which Buckle aptly names the protective 
spirit, temporarily laid during his lifetime, is now showing the 
most extraordinary signs of vitality. Health, morality, edu- 
cation, art, and even amusements, subjects once thought en- 
tirely out of the sphere of Government interference, have now 
been taken under the care of the State. It would be out of 
place here to discuss whether the socialistic or protective 
spirit—the terms are convertible—is likely to increase the 
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happiness and material prosperity of the people. The fact of 
its existence, or rather of its renascence, must be noted, inas- 
much as it has brought into clearer light the imperfections 
of our present local system. The absence of any local au- 
thorities possessed of sufficient strength to bear the weight of 
the new duties sought to be imposed upon them by the 
protective tendency of the times, is one of the main reasons 
why reform is demanded. 

In country districts especially this want is keenly felt. In 
incorporated towns the councils could, with some important 
alterations, be made the mediums for administering the new 
laws. But in the counties there is no body to which that 
administration could be entrusted. The parish is too small. 
The Union, though larger in size, is governed by a semi- 
representative body, elected upon a restricted suffrage, having 
little of vitality, and containing few independent and capable 
men. The county is governed by the magistrates at quarter- 
sessions, an entirely unrepresentative body with a class _ bias. 
Persons imbued with the protective spirit feel, therefore, that 
the reconstruction of our Local Government is an indispensable 
condition to carrying out schemes of social amelioration. [or 
instance, when such a proposal is made as that of establishing 
secondary education in the counties, or of giving to local 
bodies the right, or rather of imposing upon them the duty, 
of purchasing land to be let out in allotments to labourcrs, 
reformers are at once met with th objection that there is now 
no local authority to which such action can safely be en- 
trusted. It is an objection 2 “imine to such proposals, and 
prevents the democratical impulse of the day from acting with 
freedom. Even by Jaisser aller politicians it is felt that if 
socialistic principles are to be applied at all, they are best 
applied by bodies of men of intelligence acting, under the 
influence of publicity, in sympathy with the objects they are 


called on to further. 
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Minor causes, along with these, have made the question of 
Local Government a pressing one. It is alleged that the 
inefficiency of our local authorities has largely contributed to 
render the central government, and notably the House of 
Commons, incapable of properly discharging its many duties, 
Like an ancient knight encumbered with the weight of his armour 
and weapons, the House of Commons is weakened by the weight 
and number of its powers. The legislature is overburdened 
with business, and not much success attends the various devices 
lately tried to enable it to perform its duties more rapidly. 
The powers of the Speaker have been increased, a trial of the 
cloture has been made, and central committees have been 
formed. But so slender an improvement have these changes 
effected, that many persons, not otherwise enamoured of the 
principle of Local Government, have come to the conclusion 
that a cure for overwork is to be found, not in altering the 
rules of debate, but in a wholesale delegation of legislative and 
administrative business to local assemblies. No returns are 
available to show how much time Parliament has spent in dis- 
cussing matters that might have been dealt with by Localities 
themselves. Nor would such returns be possible until it was 
determined what subjects ought to be left in their hands. If 
the scheme suggested in a recent article, popularly attributed 
to Mr. Chamberlain, were adopted, by which Provincial 
Assemblies for England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales were 
to be created, no doubt the labours of Parliament would be 
materially lightened. But whether the less ambitious scheme 
of establishing County Boards would in any marked degree 
lessen the work of Parlizment is more than doubtful. It is to 
be feared that County Boards will be as efficacious as was the 
mop of Mrs, Partington zcrsus the Atlantic Ocean. Many per- 
sons, however, think that County Boards are sufficient to obtain 
the object in view. And this general belief that the efficiency 
of Imperial Government depends upon the strength of Local 
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Government induces many politicians to support its reform, 
and serves as a powerful motive for making that reform as 
drastic and wide as possible. 

Supporters of what is called the Federation of the Empire 
will no doubt advocate the extension of Local Government, for 
that reform is closely connected with the relation of England 
to her colonies. At first sight the two reforms appear not 
only to have no common principle, but even to conflict. Tor 
the extension of Local Government involves curtailing the 
powers of the Central Government, while Federation implies an 
increase of its powers. But closer examination shows that the 
extension of the powers of the Central Government over the 
Colonies is practicable only if it consents to delegate to Local 
Assemblies some of its present duties. The English Govern- 
ment, in consequence of the absence of proper Local authorities, 
has been forced to do their work itself. Not only has Parliament 
been forced to occupy its time with Local and Home matters, 
but the consideration of these questions has been its most 
important function. Home and foreign politics have hitherto 
been the subjects listened to with most attention by the House 
and the country. On a knowledge of these subjects the reputa- 
tions of statesmen have been built. Colonial questions, unless 
war is being carried on, are seldom mentioned, What Federal- 
ists want is to free Parliament from exclusive consideration of 
Home questions, and to direct public opinion to the utilization 
of our vast Colonial Empire. It is believed also that Federa- 
tion would solve the great Irish problem which is the difficulty 
of one minister after another. 

Perhaps, however, the most powerful cause at work to produce 
dissatisfaction with our existing system of Local Government 
is the widespread feeling that our Local rates are heavier 
than they ought to be, that the rates are not paid by those 
who get an advantage from their expenditure, that they are 
collected with unnecessary cost, and spent in an extravagant 
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way. Icannot here enter upon the question how far the im- 
perfections of Local taxation are due to the constitution of 
Local authorities and can be prevented by their reform. This 


is a subject of great difficulty, and will be fully discussed in a 
later paper. I am now merely concerned with the causes that 
have Ied to a demand for reform, and it is sufficient for me to 
observe that almost every ratepayer ascribes the increase, 
weight, unfairness, and extravagance of the expenditure of our 
Local rates to the chaotic constitution of our Local Assemblies. 

Philosophical statesmen regard Local Government reform as 
the only means of improving the source of our legislation— 
the clectors. Where the Legislature is elected on a widely 
extended suffrage, it does not follow that the laws will be 
framed or administered in the interest of the majority of the 
electorate. Even when the rights of the electors are supple- 
mented by frequent elections, payment to Members of [arlia- 
ment, a Free Press, and liberty of speech and association, the 
Government may be out of harmony with the nation that it 
rules. The trite but true maxims—“ Knowledge is power” 
and “money is power ”—-are not made untrue in politics when 
ignorant men are the depositaries of political power. For 
electors may keep away from the polls out of indifference. 
Irom fear or corruption they may give their votes to those 
whose principles they dislike. Irom misunderstanding the 
complex problem of legislation they may support measures the 
drift and tendency of which they misconceive. Fear, venality, 
and ignorance are the main causes why in so many democratic 
States the people exercise so little influence in making the laws. 
In England fear of Government or of its officials does not exist. 
The only way in which fear acts is through a timidity as to 
offending individuals, such as landlords and employers of labour 
and wealthy customers, and a dread of violating conscience by 
promising to vote one way and then voting another, Venality 
in its coarser forms has ceased to have much influence, through 
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the rigid enforcement of the Corrupt Practices Act and the 
enlargement of the constituencies. The more amiable form of 
corruption in the shape of private munificence and judicious 
philanthropy still prevails, But the more effective cause of the 
inability of the electorate to impress the Legislature with a true 
representative character is their ignorance. It is true that most 
adults have received a rudimentary education, and that some 
of them have gained an abstract knowledge of politics by means 
of clubs, lectures, newspapers, and political meetings. But 
reading and hearing politics will no more make a man a politi- 
cian than reading cookery books will make him a cook. Then 
educational agencies, serviceable as they undoubtedly are by 
themselves, are insufficient. They require supplementing by 
the creation of really popular Local Government. 

Unfortunately in England, and especially in its country dis- 
tricts, our Local Governments cannot be said to be educational 
in a political sense. Their number and the narrow limits of 
their powers protect them from publicity. The high franchise 
prevents many men who have a vote for Members of Parliament 
from having a share in the choice of their Local Governors. 
In the counties all public life seems to lie torpid between parlia- 
mentary elections: a torpor which enervates instead of bracing 
the faculties of the electors, In the towns the more popularly 
clected town-councils serve to keep up a state of interest in 
public concerns, and political activity is much greater there than 
in country places. In almost exact proportion activity of 
political life depends on activity of local public life. When a 
country becomes great and its constitution democratic, political 
issues increase in number and difficulty. Electors in such 
countries have neither the means of investigating the working 
of the complicated laws which are passed, nor the opportunity 
of being brought into personal contact with their rulers. All 
other political conditions being equal, the elector in a small 
State not only has more influence in the Government, but is 
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disillusionized by seeing the working of the more simple laws 
required, and by observing the conduct of those who make and 
administer them. Unless the people can gain some practical 
experience in the administration of the law, they will inevitably 
become infected with the malady that is damaging the con- 
stitution of many Continental States—the disease of over- 
sanguineness. It is natural that men who have had no practical 
knowledge of political science and no means of gauging the 
possibilities of legislation, should be led to believe that the cure 
of all social evils is to be found in Acts of Parliament. This 
unfounded belief in the magic of legislation places the electors 
under the domination of visionaries and interested demagogues. 
The only antidote to the pest of exaggerated political optimism 
is to bring the people face to face with the obstacles that 
impede the path of practical legislation and upset the nicest 
calculations of best-intentioned reformers. In a large Empire 
this is best done by creating powerful representative Local Self- 
government. None but the most enthusiastic devotee can 
believe in the infallibility of Imperial legislation after he has 
observed the difficulties that hamper the efficacy of Local legis- 
lation. From the known we reason as to the unknown. 

Such, then, are the principal causes that are producing a 
general desire for the reform of our Local Government. The 
defects of our existing system and the hopes aroused by pro- 
mised changes have, doubtless, been exaggerated. But illusion 
is the life-blood of reform. 

HENRY ADKINS, 


A Visit to Megaspelion. 


N the depth of winter, some forty years ago, three English 
travellers, in rather carly life—say not yet thirty—found 
themselves in Elis, after traversing Arcadia. They were making 
a month’s tour in the Morea a-horseback, having joined forces 
at Athens. The whole peninsula, especially towards its southern 
promontory of Matapan, which they had visited, was more or 
less unsafe, from various causes. Wolves on four feet, */ephis 
on two, were by no means unknown to the inhabitants, and 
might cross the path of the tourist at any chance moment. 
The wolves, indeed, were a real experience to our friends, who 
once, on starting in the grey of the dawn from the wretched 
khan, or mud-hut, in which they had housed themselves for the 
night after a long day’s riding, found in the deep snow the 
carcase of a bullock, torn and partly devoured by those 
marauders, uncomfortably near the spot. Had they been 
belated, the present pages might never have sued for admittance 
into MERRY ENGLAND. 

The Basilian monastery of Megaspelion—the “Great Cavern” 
—entered into the programme of their tour. After a lapse of 
forty years a narrator may perhaps be excused for not being 
able to recall the precise locality ; but the Edinburgh Gazetteer 
fixes the spot as being thirty miles E.S.E. of Patras, and six 
miles N.E. of Calavrita. Whatever the geographical position, 
the physical aspect of the monastery was most striking. <A 
wide and lofty cave yawned in the face of a precipitous cliff; 
or rather, had yawned, until the monks built up the greater 
part of the aperture with the masonry of their convent. Its 
situation, though not so precipitous as the monasteries of Nitria, 
graphically described by the late Lord Zouch, was strong 
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enough, even by nature, to present a formidable aspect of 
defence to an advancing enemy. In fact, Megaspelion had 
stood several assaults frem the Turks during the War of Inde- 
pendence ; and the great wall that showed its face from the 
cavern was very intelligibly featured with loopholes by way of 
eyes. The pupils of those eyes had often consisted of rifle- 
muzzles, looking forth upon the misbeliever. 

A Greek monk, had he observed through one of those loop- 
holes the party who now rode up to the gate, might be forgiven 
some curiosity to learn what manner of men they were who 
claimed shelter. It was, in truth, a motley group of men and 
things. If we, on our part, were impressed with the appear- 
ance of those who were prepared to afford us hospitality, they 
must have been staggered at the first aspect of the British 
peerage, on reading the letters in which we were described as 
treis ATilordot Inglesikot, Not that we advanced any such claim 
on our own behalf, but because our Greek friends in Athens 
had thought it well to indulge in a little cheap civility on the 
eve of our departure ; and it was not worth while to correct the 
manuscript by a foot-note, explaining that every gentleman 
was not necessarily a lord. One of the party had recently been 
in Algiers, and brought away a Moorish rug, striped with the 
most tawdry colours, and now worn like a South American 
foncho, or herald’s tabard. Another was enveloped in the 
rough goat’s-hair capote of a Levantine boatman, much akin to 
the cowl and habit of a Capuchin friar. The third, provident 
against weather, rode in a glazed hat and waterproof cape, and 
had greatly the look of a mounted policeman. There was also 
Dimitri, our dragoman, who had often besought us not to con- 
verse in our mother-tongue within hearing of the natives, lest 
they might take one barbarous dialect for another, and even 
assault us as the unpopular Bavarians. Two men, hired to lead 
the sumpter-horses that bore our worldly goods—namely, a 
canteen, bedding, with some fowls at the saddle-bow—together 
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with our own sorry steeds, completed the picture. It was 
hardly a favourable representation of the travelling equipments 
of three members of the Upper House. 

When the gate of the monastery was unbarred to admit the 
cavalcade, one might have wished for an artist, or the morc 
instant ray of light upon a Iens, to perpetuate the scene. The 
pavement within the gate sloped sharply upwards, and in the 
dimness of the inner court—for the fortress-monastery was in 
a cavern after all—appeared the forms of divers of the com- 
munity. Every one who knows Grecce has observed how the 
mixed character of its present population is evidenced in the 
features encountered by the passer-by. Not very rarely the 
true classical type presents itself; faces are seen that recall 
what we may suppose of Alcibiades, or of Plato in his prime. 
When this is united with the flowing locks and Nazarite un- 
shorn beard of the Greek ecclesiastic, it ascends towards a 
higher ideal still, We picture to ourselves how much more 
than this, but on the same line, so to speak, would have looked 
the Divine Founder of all priesthood. Such were some of the 
forms and countenances of those who stood within the gate 
of Mcgaspelion. In their simple black gaberdine, and the high 
double cone of their black cloth biretta, or head-dress, they 
seemed to belong to an Oriental past. It could surprise no 
one to be told that St. Gregory, the Wonder-worker of Pontus, 
or the great Basil, or John the Golden-mouthed, had worn 
precisely that attire. The name of St. Basil, indeed, recalls us 
to the fact that these monks were of his Order. 

We found no less than three distinct churches enclosed within 
this wonderful cave. They were of the special character which 
marks the sacred buildings of the Levant: small, and “ Byzan- 
tine” in the features of the architecture. The altar—though I 
do not remember this detail—was, of course, shut in by solid 
wooden doors ; the zkous of the Saints painted on panels, not 
raised from the surface to the height of even a_basso-rilievo, 
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It is the theory among Oriental Christians, that whereas an 
“image,” with its rotundity of form, transgresses the Decalogue, 
you may lawfully represent any sacred object provided it be 
flat. A distinction without a difference, emanating from the 
subtlety of the Eastern mind, that has always been splitting 
hairs, to the great disturbance of Christendom. For what is a 
statue more than an ?fox ? Would it not be as idolatrous to 
pay divine honours to a picture of Jupiter as to the glorious 
form once enthroned on the Capitol? And if the essence of 
idolatry, as distinct from polytheism, consists in the belief that 
a spark of the deity—diwvine particula aur@—resides in the 
representation, could not such spark exist in a framed picture 
no less than in a statue on a pedestal? Happy we, who are 
disciples of the ever-present instinct of truth, indwelling in the 
Mystical Body, equal to cope with every subtlety, and to cleave 
a straight line, opQoronev, among the subdivisions and Gordian 
knots of speculative reasoners. It was a happiness which none 
of the zzz/ordot then possessed, and which, since then, has been 
given to one only among the three. 

At the moment, I must acknowledge, few theological ques- 
tions would have detained us from our much-needed supper ; 
though, at this distance of time, no detail of our repast remains 
very definite, except the well-meant exertions of the monk who 
was appointed to see to our comforts. Understanding that the 
majority of our trio were members of English Universities, 
and presumably not altogether ignorant of the ancient Greek, 
he drew upon his memory for some lines of Homer, and recited 
them with much emphasis and no little noise. For a certain 
space this was entertaining enough ; indeed, it formed a classical 
exercise, and we were much put to it to understand him, as he 
rolled forth the lines by accent, not by metre. “The blind old 
man of Scio’s rocky isle” seemed to be suffering a kind of 
literary murder. His hexameters disappeared under a treat- 
ment which substituted emphasis for longs and shorts, The 
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jovial manner of our entertainer also added to the confusion, 
and seemed to reduce the majestic Iliad to something much . 
akin to a transpontine melodrama. There was more of Thersites 
in it than of Agamemnon. 

Rather desirous to change the entertainment, we began to 
ask him some questions about his own community life and the 
Rule of Saint Basil. On the second point his answers were 
not very satisfactory. Yet he might, of course, have been an 
edifying member of the religious family when no /uglestkoz 
claimed the monastic hospitality. His actual answer reminded 
us not a little of that which the Holy Clerk of Copmanhurst 
returned to the Black Knight, when similarly questioned : 
“Exceptis excipiendis, Sir Knight, as my father abbot taught me 
to reply when impertinent laymen asked me whether I kept the 
Rule of mine Order.” Peace be with him! he must be now 
sleeping in the cemetery, which we did not sce, attached to his 
monastery. If he failed in any point of his Rule, a large share 
of the account will surely rest upon those greater enemies to 
Megaspelion than the Turks themselves, who tore away the 
East from Catholic unity. It was Photius, and they who aided 
him in his evil work, who alike hindered accurate faith and 
vigorous maintenance of discipline from making their presence 
felt here ever freshly from the great heart of Rome. 

Little could either he or we anticipate, as we mounted again 
in the grey of the following dawn and rode away towards the 
Gulf of Corinth, what diverse fortunes awaited the three English 
strangers. “Now we depart, each our several ways; you to 
life, I to death:”—-so, to the very letter, as Socrates to his 
judges, might one of our party have spoken to his companions. 
Inducted by his father, who was then chaplain to the British 
Embassy at Athens, into a small estate purchased for him in 
the island of Negropont, the ancient Eubcea, he married and 
went to settle there. One day the 4/c:phts, or brigands, crossed 
over from the mainland, came in upon the quiet domestic circle, 
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cut the throats of himsclf, his wife, his children, and Ieft them 
all dead on their hearthstone. Another of the three has been 
for years the dean of one of the national cathedrals, and has 
made his mark in English ecclesiastical literature ; not neglect- 
ing to use, with much learning and skill, many of the historical 


details gathered during our ride through the Morea. 


W. H. ANDERDON, S.J. 








Pere Perrault’s Legacy. 
CHAPTER I. 


T a fag end of the city, on the southern side, where the 
gay heart of Paris subsides into scholarly and meditative 
quarters, stretches a street to which certain details give a 
erotesque individuality. Viewed at midday, under the most 
favourable aspect of sunlight, it cannot be said to be a cheerful 
street. It is preternaturally still; a number of shabby dogs 
doze under its doorways ; glimpses into back yards reveal piled- 
up fragments of bones, accumulations of rags and paper, and 
the genera! atmosphere is permeated with the smell of decaying 
vegetables. Should the visitor come upon some of its in- 
habitants loitering in the sunlight, men and women would 
appear to belong to a race bowed of back, clad in garments of 
ragged and patched antiquity, to assign a probable original date 
to which would puzzle the ingenious inquirer. He would 
discover, also, certain attributes common to the physiognomy 
of both sexes ; thus, when the eyes usually fixed on the ground 
are raised, they reveal the same expression of balanced scrutiny : 
an expression that may be also detected in those of the dogs, 
and would seem to indicate in all alike a mind open to the 
chances of life, but not expecting much from these chances. 
This spiritless yet inquiring attitude is doubtless a result of 
the occupation of the tribe. The aspect of the community, 
canine and human, shows that we have rcached that last rung 
of the big social ladder where stand those who minister in the 
lowliest form to the imperious demands civilization makes upon 
human nature, 
VOL, VL D 
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It is the chiffoniers’ quarter, and this long street is the Rue 
Mouffetard. The toil of the Mouffetardians is during the night. 
Their sleep is during the day. It is by no means always the 
sleep of the just. Oftener the slumbers proceed from the brandy 
bottle. 

One forenoon a commotion arose in the Rue Mouffetard— 
caused by the unprecedented tidings that the postman clattering 
up the street was inquiring for one of its inhabitants, “ Perrault.” 
There was a letter for “Pére” Perrault, as his neighbours 
always called him. A host of ragged children ran out of the 
cutters proffering guidance to the official, They trotted by his 
side, pointing with extended forefinger, while another detachment 
set off at a run to wake up Pere Perrault. 

As the postman was turning into a grubby yard, there came 
out of it towards him a bent figure, led by clamorous urchins, 
It was that of a large-boned man clad in a grey blouse ; his 
nether garments, a mosaic of stained patches, showed that 
damp bagginess at the knees which is the low-spirited protest 
of old garments against rough usage. He stood in mouldy old 
shoes. The gaunt face, surrounded by hanks of grey hair, was 
blank in the bewilderment of an unprecedented experience. 
Behind this central group bustled up a little woman, with broad 
brown eyes shrewd and bright, her tanned features covered 
with a network of wrinkles. “Is your name Perrault?” 
inquired the postman, eyeing the man with business-like 
distrust. 

“ But 
claimed the woman with great volubility and gesture, her hands 


yes—it is Pere Perrault—and I—~am his wife,” ex- 





going up at every assertion. The postman fumbled in the black 
box suspended across his chest bya strap. “ Registered letter, 


Can you write?” he asked. 

“A letter ior me!” muttered the chiffonier. 

“He can’t,’ cried Mere Perrault, with vivacity; the 
excitement that cast her husband’s wits adrift sharpening 
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hers. “He can’t,” echoed all round the yard, filling with 
spectators. 

It is to be doubted if any member of the Quartier 
Mouffetard could have deciphered the signs the learned of their 
species had decided upon as a vehicle of communication for 
thought. This ignorance added to the sense of something 
extraordinary having happened in the arrival of a letter among 
them—a letter that was not to be delivered in an irresponsible 
fashion, but required, before being given up, the attestation of 
the recipient. 

The postman openeda book. “ Put a sign—a cross—here,” 
he said, with the laconic brevity becoming the man in 
office. 

Pére Perrault laboriously affixed a cross where the postman’s 
finger kept pointing, and it was evident as he did so that his 
hand trembled. When the oblong parcel was delivered over 
to him, “A letter for me,” he muttered again, as he turned it 
round and round, and his face wore a dazed expression as if he 
were looking at a ghost. 

For forty years the world outside the Rue Mouffetard had 
resolved itself to him into a number of refuse heaps placed 
before its doors, out of which he and his wife, baskets on back, 
lantern and hook in hand, and a dog at their heels, had nightly 
picked odds and ends, the sale of which formed their means of 
livelihood. No link connected him with the outside world, but 
the rubbish it flung into its streets. Paris had gone through 
its agonies of revolution, Governments came and went, the 
reign of frivolity and fashion eddied in the streets where 
blood had lately flowed, and in all these transformations Pcre 
Perrault had trudged through the darkness bending over the 
refuse heaps, unaffected by the life beyond. Now from this 
outside world a message came to him, and he trembled before 
the mysterious visitant. 

“L’Ecrivain-public,” exclaimed Meére Perrault, giving an 
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animated tug to the handkerchief wound turban-like round her 
head. 

“L’Ecrivain-public,” echoed children and chiffoniers as Pére 
Perrault stood turning the letter, his mind not having yet for- 
mulated the necessity of taking a step towards the unravelling 
of the secret it held. His wife seized him by the sleeve, and 
as she dragged him along he instinctively clutched the missive 
and held it against his chest. The old couple walked rapidly, 
followed by a procession of small open-mouthed ragamuffins, 
and those of the chiffoniers who had sufficiently roused them- 
selves from their slumbers. 

They made their way to a wooden shed placed up against a 
wall, over the door of which an inscription announced that the 
Ecrivain-public dwelt within. His charge for reading letters 
was from ten to twenty centimes ; and for writing, fifty cen- 
times, seventy-five centimes, and one franc. All the neigh- 
bourhood knew the tariff by heart, and understood that the 
scale of prices varied according to the length, character, and 
amount of passion infused into the compositions. The rdle 
played by the Ecrivain-public I may be allowed to describe as 


“a cut between that of the barber of the Middle Ages and that of 


the confessor. He knew the affairs of the Quartier, and was 
acquainted with its most intimate secrets. For over a quarter 
of a century he had made out its bills, he had written its letters 
of love, of sorrow, and of appeal. Pere and Mére Perrault 
knew the important man by sight, but it was the first time 
they had crossed the threshold of his sanctum. The proces- 
sion that had followed at their heels waited outside as they 


passed within. 

Behind a table littered with some thumbed volumes and 
writing materials sat the learned man. L’Ecrivain-public was 
flabby and round of limb, his scarce locks issued from a faded 
yrreen cap, his beard was abundant, and his round spectacles im- 
pressive. L’Ecrivain-public had a wide experience of letters, 
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and he seemed to recognize at a glance that this was an im- 
portant communication Pére Perrault grudgingly handed to 
him, while his wife put a two-sous piece on the table. He 
looked over his spectacles from the neat and formal super- 
scription towards the two old people, and then deliberately 
broke the seal. 

The finely balanced voice of the Ecrivain-public shook a 
little as he read aloud that the Sous-Préfet of Sceaux, having 
communicated with the Maire of the XIIIth Arrondissement 
of Paris, had ascertained that Jean-Désiré Perrault was still 
alive pursuing the calling of chiffonier. He now announced to 
him that by the death a few weeks previous of his brother 
Armand-Léon he inherited the sum of 3,oco francs. “ Voila, 
my friend, allow me to offer you my best congratulations,” 
said the Ecrivain, who possessed a fine tact and power of 
expression, 

Pere Perrault remained without finding a word to say, look- 
ing drowsily at the speaker. 

“Three thousand francs!” cried Mére Perrault, catching 
her breath, “Who ever heard the like—three thousand 
francs !” 

“Tt is a pretty sum. It is not often I have to read such 
news to my customers,” said the Ecrivain. 

Still Pére Perrault remained silent, looking stupidly at the 
learned man with the round spectacles and the flowing beard. 
Presently he muttered, “Eh, say that again. Three thousand 
francs—three thousand francs,” but the words did not seem to 
bring any meaning to his mind. “Yes, there it is, quite in 
form. I never read a better written letter, and I have experi- 
ence,” said the Ecrivain. 

“But yes—yes, it is clear as the day,” shouted Mére Perrault 
into her husband’s ear, tapping the palm of her left hand with 
her closed right fist. ‘“ Your brother, the miser, who would 
not lend you a few miserable francs when you were without a 
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sou, is dead—yes, dead, and has left you three thousand francs, 
you understand—three thousand francs; and to emphasize 
this information Mére Perrault hit her Ieft palm with a suc- 
cession of little knocks from her right. 

The energetic clearness of his wife did not communicate 
itself to Pére Perrault. “ Yes—yes, three thousand francs,” he 
repeated in the same mechanical fashion without a responsive 
gleam in his eyes. He remained standing where he was, asking 
no question—making no movement ; but a fox-like keenness 
had suddenly developed itself in Mére Perrault. The money 
must not be sent to the house ; she had grown fearful of thieves, 
she had become suspicious, refusing the services of the Ecrivain- 
public to take charge of the sum and place it in the Caisse 
d’Epargne. She all at once recognized the virtue of spiritual 
authority, and, seizing her husband by the tail of his blouse, 
announced her intention of going to sec Monsieur Ie Curc. A 
feverish movement on the part of Pére Perrault revealed that 
through his dull senses an appreciation of his good fortune had 
entered. The Ecrivain-public, on returning the letter, let the 
string that bound the registered envelope fall on the floor. 
With trembling haste the chiffonier ducked under the table, 
and with shaking fingers clutched it, as if it, too, were 
precious. 

Mere Perrault did not pause to tell the news to the eager 
loiterers outside, but with firm hold of her husband made her 
way to the presbytery. Monsieur le Curé was at the door, just 
going out, but he turned back and listened with interest to the 
old woman’s story. His efforts to minister to the spiritual needs 
of the Mouffetardians were not appreciated by this Bohemian 
section of his flock, but he was a man of an indulgent mind, 
guilelessly eager to do good without claiming any tribute of grati- 
tude. He now felt sure that for the speedier and more sccure 
payment of the legacy there would be certain formalities to be 
gone through by this wide-awake woman and stupid-looking man 
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which it was probable they would blunder over alone. He there- 
fore once more put on his shovel hat, and bade them come with 
him to the Mayoralty of the Arrondissement. The counsels the 
priest during the walk gave to the old people as to the placing of 
their money were addressed to the wife, for the husband seemed 
too dazed to understand as he stalked along dumbly clutching the 
letter against his chest. At the Mairie the authoritics soon con- 
fined their questions to Mére Perrault, apparently judging the old 
man to be little removed from an idiot, who could do nothing but 
fecbly reiterate the questions put to him. Still, that the chiffonicr 
was not ignorant of the change that had come in his fortune was 
again manifested by his obstinate refusal to give up into the 
keeping of the civil authorities, in return for a formal receipt 
thereof, the letter he had received that morning. It required, to 
induce him to part with the precious document, the fluent and 
vivid representations of his wife, that it was guarded by the 
Church in the person of Monsieur le Curé, by the law in 
that of the officials surrounded by books and rolls of paper, 
and by the army in the sentinels posted at the door of the 
Mairie. 

The news of the legacy told to some of the loiterers by the 
Ecrivain-public had preceded the old couple on their return to 
the Rue Mouffetard. The quarter was on the tiptoe of excite- 
ment. A sudden regard for Pere Perrault had developed itself 
in the community. Mere Perrault noted how the old man was 
treated with a respect he had never been treated with before. 
The gargotte of Pére Michel was the resort of chiffoniers on 
holiday occasions. Thither Pére Perrault went at the invitation 
of his friends to talk over the big question how to spend 3,000 
francs. It was felt due to the community to consider the ques- 
tion as one of public interest, to be properly discussed only 
before a table on which stood brandy and fetit vin bleu. The 
Mouffetardians are a silent race for one of Gallic origin, but they 
can come out volubly on occasions with speech liberally strewn 
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with sapristis and other expletives, to which the rumble of R’s 
gives a distant semblance to the mutter of artillery. 

The health of Pére Perrault was drunk with acclamation. 
Pére Perrault acknowledged the honour by drinking to it himself. 
It was repeated with emphasis that the chiffonier was an honour 
to the community. He deserved his luck. And it was remembered 
how on twooccasions—-once when he found a silver teaspoon in a 
dust-heap, and another time a silver fork—he had with the pro- 
ceeds of their sale treated his friends. It was hoped that on this 
occasion of his good fortune he would not be found lagging be- 
hind ; for, said Pére Biot, the orator of the quarter, “ The word 
fraternity is a falschood when the good luck of one of its members 
is not the good luck of all.” Mére Perrault, whose late lynx-eyed 
vigilance had now assumed the formof caution, gave but a taciturn 
encouragement to the company’s hope of a treat. ‘Good money 
must not be wasted in liquor,’ she remarked. Pére Perrault, 
however, in the surrounding atmosphere of cordiality, was show- 
ing symptoms of awaking out of his somnambulistic condition ; 
he nodded, and gave his word that when he touched his legacy 
he would spend a whole /ouzs d’or in treating his mates. - 

After this assurance the company took up the question in 
hand with gusto. The Mouffetardians are not politicians, It is 
difficult to kindle the imagination of menwho have no experience 
of life's chances but those presented by rubbish heaps. Changes 
in the forms of society’s government do not affect those who do 
not understand the first meaning of aspiration, and are unable to 
fancy what enlarged life means. Still, there were in the quarter 
some spirits steeped in the direst colours of republicanism, and 
one of them vowed with many muttered ejaculations that had 
he 3,000 francs he would devote every sou of them towards 
ridding the country of despotism. 

The Mouffetardians are a reckless, lawless, Bohemian set, but 
they are not of a spoil-sport disposition, and the suggestion was 
fiercely overruled and silenced as one likely to mar the geniality 
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of the meeting. To the majority present the prospect of doing 
nothing more but smoking and imbibing any amount of caz de 
vie appeared the only rational way of enjoying existence and 
spending 3,000 francs. Pére Biot, who had larger views, spoke 
up, and demonstrated that a chiffonier who would deserve well of 
the community should do something for his fellows ; he held, 
therefore, that Pére Perrault ought to set up asa master chiffonicr, 
buying up from his old mates, and giving better prices for their 
pickings. A round of applause greeted this proposition. Pere 
Perrault listened to the knocking of glasses about him. A feverish 
brightness gleamed in his eyes, but he remained vaguely mono- 
syllabic. “That would be good ; he did not say no.” A chiffonier 
of feebler metal than his fellows, who had been known to wander 
to the fortifications and bring home limp nosegays of wild flowers, 
admitted that had he 3,000 francs he would have no more to do 
with the concern ; he would buy a little house outside the dar- 
viére, With a strip of garden to it, in which he would plant 
cabbages and beans. Of a Sunday Pere Perrault might ask his 
friends to come and sit in the shade and breathe the air. 

Pére Perrault puffed away at his pipe, and gave that mys- 
terious soft chuckle that neither agreed nor disagreed ; but 
Mere Perrault, who rather liked the last suggestion, noticed 
that the glow deepened in his pale cheek as he hearkened to it, 
yet he seemed thinking of something else. There was a queer 
look in his eyes, as if he were seeing there before him what no 
one else saw. The idea struck her that her old man had an 
notion of his own he was holding close. 

That evening the old couple sat over the stove with Médor, 
their dog, between them. Many rude and unlovely details 
littered the room, for Pére Perrault did not, as did the more 
indolent of his tribe, dispose of his pickings from the rubbish 
heaps ex bloc, but, carrying these home, sorted and disposed of 
them in detail. Compared to some of his mates, Perrault was 
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a pattern of respectability. He was one of the few Mouffetard- 
ians who had entered into the matrimonial bond, He had done 
so at Sceaux, before that quarrel with his brother the miser, 
shortly after which he had left his native village. He indulged 
rarely in libations of brandy, preferring light sour wine to more 
fiery liquors, except occasionally on Sundays or national 
holidays, when actuated by an indistinct idea that it was right 
to be festive: but Perrault’s inebriation was always of a gro- 
tesquely sombre character. Meére Perrault’s imagination was 
now indulging itself in dreams of a garden planted with 
cabbages, of a constant supply of soup flavoured with fresh 
vegetables, of a dry roof overhcad in bad weather. Consider- 
ing this prospect of comfort and plenty, her gipsy-life seemed 
to her a bitter experience of tramps in the distracting wind 
and soaking rain, 

Pére Perrault was silent, but it was no longer the silence of 
stupidity. A smouldering excitement kept him still; he was 
grasping his baggy knees with his hands, and staring into the 
fire with that odd feverish look. 

“Tt is not zat I shall do with the money,” he suddenly said. 
“Tt shall be a garden—yes ; but it shall not be planted with 
cabbages ; it will be planted with flowers and evergreens.” 

“Evergreens! but what kind of garden will it be?” asked 
his wife. 

“Tt will be a bit of ground in the cemetery,” he replied. 

Mére Perrault enveloped her husband with a scrutinizing and 
apprehensive glance, as if she feared he had gone daft. 

“There will be a beautiful headstone with our names 
written on it quite plain: ‘6 Cy gzsent Jean-Désiré Perrault, ct 
Odette-Célestine, son €pouse, Chiffoniers? and then our age,” 
continued Perrault, who, now that his tongue was loosened, 
spoke unhesitatingly. 

“Are you gone mad, Perrault ?” asked his wife, bending her 
shaggy eyebrows, 
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“Tt will be beautiful, like a corner of one of the gardens in 
the Luxembourg ; and it will belong to us & perpétuiti—a perp 
tuité. Do youunderstand ? a perpétuité ?—for ever ; for hundreds 
of years—always—and all the time people will know us, and 
speak of us,” continued Pére Perrault, without heeding his wife, 
chuckling to himself, and rubbing his hands up and down over 
his knees, 

“But have you gone mad?” she cried again, shaking her 
hand up in the air. “What does it signify after death to lie 
in a fine place if you must labour and weary in life ?” 

“What does it signify?” cried the old man, turning upon 
her with a gesture of frightful energy. “I'll tell you what: Do 
you remember Totin? I saw him dead. I went tohis funeral. 
I did not care for Totin living, but when I saw him lying there 
on a faillasse motionless, then sewn up in a dirty sheet, nailed 
down in a deal box—well, I tell you, I felt something here” 
—and he struck his chest. “It seemed nothing to me that 
Totin should grub in the dirt while he lived ; but as he lay there 
dead before me I felt somehow as if I had loved him. That 
was why I went to his funeral. Then, when I saw him put 
down into the fosse commune, I thought, ‘There he is; no one 
knew him alive—no one will know him dead; not his name, 
or anything about him. Then I said to myself: ‘Perrault, 
Perrault,’ I said to myself, ‘the degradation is the /osse 
commune.” 

“The fosse commune or another grave, it is the same to me,” 
said Mére Perrault, with bitter emphasis. “What I want 
is a little comfort in life—that bit of garden with the 
cabbages.” 

Pére Perrault indulged in one of those expletives not known 
in polite society. “A cabbage garden! I don’t want your 
cabbage garden. I dig in the sunshine !—No—it is not I will 
do it. I still prefer my trade: I know it, and it knows me. 
Here I come to a heap of rubbish—I Jook at it; I guess what 
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I shall find ; it never disappoints me ; sometimes it gives me 


more.” 
“Tt is a rough trade,” fecbly put in Mére Perrault, overborne 


by her husband’s vehemence. 

“Tt is a rough trade; all the more reason to take my ease 
after death. I made friends with one of the gardeners in Ptre 
la Chaise. He showed me the tombs. There is a fine one to 
two people ; he told me their story. They lived hundreds and 
hundreds of years ago; they loved each other ; they could not 
marry ; so she became a nun, and he became a monk ; but after 
their death there they are together. There they lie like bride 
and bridegroom, and every one knows their story, every one tells 
it. Bah! In the fosse commune you would lie there, I would 
lie here,” making a gesture of his hand, in opposite directions ; 
“but in our bit of ground we’d be together, and every one would 
always know we were husband and wife.” 

“That would be genzz/, certainly,” said Mere Perrault softly, 
a thrill of amazement passing through her frame at these extra- 


ordinary words. 
“T shall have a picture of our basket and hooks carved upon 


the tombstone,” said Pére Perrault. 
“We might have Méddor’s picture put there too,’ remarked 


Mére Perrault. 

“T believe it—indeed—the rogue! Lord! he trots by our 
side as if he were himself a chiffonier,” said Pcre Perrault, 
giving a genial kick to the dozing quadruped, who sat up, re- 
sponsively, blinked one eye at his master, and shook his rag of 
a tail. 

The old couple chatted till deep into the night; for the first 
time, they forgot to go rag-picking. Pere Perrault had won 
his wife’s complete adhesion to the scheme of this wish to be 
known to the world and posterity as her spouse. Her imagi- 
nation, once kindled, travelled as fast as her husband’s in pic- 
turing the mausoleum erected to their united memory. The 
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note had been struck that set these two old hearts beating in 
unison. They grew garrulous with each other, those two whose 
married life had been so morose, They confided to each other 
the fancies that crowded into their brains, They felt drawn 
to each other as in the olden days when they had walked as 
sweethearts in the woods of Sceaux, and the firelight glancing 
upon their wrinkled faces seemed to touch them with something 
of a uniting radiance. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE husband and wife paid a mysterious visit to Pere 
la Chaise next day. They kept their project close. At the 
promised treat to his mates, Pére Perrault was silent as the 
crave about it. After a while the scheme oozed out, however, 
and the Mouffetardians received the information first with in- 
credulous laughter, then with boisterous derision. The uncon- 
cern of the couple at the sallies they provoked had a damping 
effect upon their brilliancy, and brought to the perpetrators 
thereof a humiliating sense of wasted powder and shot. 

After a while it became apparent that the community was 
crowing accustomed to the idea, that some of its members were 
even discussing it with something like interest. Pére Perrault 
was silent before a mocking spirit, but at any manifestation of 
sympathy his tongue was unloosed. Pére Biot, who had been 
the first to approach the theme in a spirit of friendly inquiry, 
was taken into his confidence. He came back one day, and 
explained to his comrades assembled at Pére Michel’s gargotte 
that he had been to Pére la Chaise, that he had seen the site of 
the tomb, that the ground was actually bought. It was in the 
second row of graves, the place on the first row having proved 
too expensive. Pere Biot here explained with lucid gesticula- 
tions that the tomb would be easily scen from the pathway, it 
being placed between an obelisk and a pyramid in the foreground, 
He further told that the remainder of the 3,000 francs had 
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been divided into portions to pay the headstone and expenses 
of the two funerals, and that Monsieur le Curé had the charge 
of it. “I find,” concluded Pére Biot, bringing his hand down 
on the table, “that Perrault has had a good thought in buying 
this grave; it is not he only who will profit by it; for if a fine 
tomb is put over a chiffonier’s body, in a place where everybody 
shall see it and tall about it, I say all of his trade gain respect 
by it.” 

In a small community, a decided attitude of mind is catching ; 
Pére Biot made converts there and then. A certain elation might 
be noticeable in the deportment and glance of the Mouffetardians 
who adopted this doctrine, and acknowledged the scheme a 
worthy one. It scemed as if these despised waifs and pariahs 
felt vaguely the cheer of the redeeming sacredness of the 
body. 

By the time the tombstone was to be designed the Quartier 
Mouffetard had taken the matter in hand as one of personal 
interest.- For the better display of the inscriptions it was de- 
cided that there should be two headstones. The character of 
the letters was a question of much noisy discussion. The 
majority, headed by Mere Perrault, considered that an amount 
of flourishes gave dignity to the signs. Pére Perrault inclined 
to plain and honest letters. A compromise was at last effected. 
The names of the two occupants would be recorded with due 
ornamentation, but the word ‘“ Chiffonier”—the word that, 
placed there, was to be a giorification, an apotheosis of the craft 
—was to be carved in characters that Pere Perrault said would 
“skip” to the eyes at a distance of any one who could read. 
The epitaph was recognized to be second only in importance to 
that word. Meére Perrault, and not a few with her, were swayed 
by the stonecutter’s offer to put “ Requiescat in pace.” Latin 
would have a good effect, a little air cossv. But Pére Perrault, 
ambitious of a wider immortality than that which he could share 
with the learned only, ruled that every word should be “all 
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French.” After this decision the company proceeded to the 
composition of the epitaph. The following may pass as a 
specimen of some submitted :—‘“ Cy git Jean-Désiré Perrault, 
Chiffonier, who for forty years werkcd in dirt, and who now 
rests in humble hope of a country where no refuse exists.” 

After some discussion, such inscriptions—felt to be deroga- 
tory to the trade—were put aside, and two not strikingly 
original phrases were substituted. Over Mere Perrault’s grave, 
as belonging to the sentimental sex, it was decided to exhort 
the passer-by to drop a tear; on Pere Perrault’s to ask the 
passer-by to offer up a prayer. 

“After all,” remarked Pére Perrault complacently, puffing 
away at his stump of a pipe, “a prayer, some tears, are all one 
can give to the dead ; those fine ladies and gentlemen in their 
coach can’t have more.” 

Space will not allow us to dwell upon the delighted appre- 
ciation by the chiffoniers of the stone-cutter’s representation of 
the two battered baskets and of Médor’s portrait: on his 
master’s tomb, he was shown trotting in apparent pursuance of 
his calling ; the carved similitude of his inquiring nose and 
depressed tail, that in their discordant expression seemed 
scarcely to belong to the same individual, were voted exact 
copies of these two appendages. On his mistress’s tomb Médor 
was shown reposing. 

During these discussions, the plot of ground in Pere la Chaise 
bloomed like a garden under the care bestowed upon it by its 
future occupants; nor were they the only ones who prided 
themselves upon its beauty. Contributions were brought to it 
by various members of the tribe, in the shape of roots and 
seeds. Pre Biot one night picking up a withered rose-bush, 
thrown out in a broken pot, brought it home, nursed and tended 
it until it put forth tender leaves and buds, then with some 
solemnity it was planted in the place of honour, over the spot 
where it was calculated Pére Perrault’s head would rest. By a 
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singular process, the tomb had become a rallying-point of 
interest to the rough Bohemians, giving a sort of anticipated 
triumph to the close of their earthly wanderings. 

Often the husband and wife wondered which should precede 
the other to the ground. Mére Perrault considered that, being 
a woman, it was likely she would be the first to enter into the 
blitheness and calm ; but Pére Perrault, who hazily remembered 
that in his youth he had been older than his wife, maintained 
that seniority would probably entitle him to the privilege ; and 
the Quartier Mouffetard supported his claim. 

% % # % 2 

The following winter proved a severe one. To more ob- 
servant cyes than those of the Mouffetardians it would have 
been apparent that Mcre Perrault’s rough health was breaking. 
IIer energetic gesticulations grew languid. The animation of 
her wrinkled countenance faded. It became difficult for her to 
eet through her task. She had a racking cough; but ailments 
she and all her tribe considered one of the accessories of winter; 
to strive against them would show a fine ignorance of the laws 
of Nature; and so she went regularly on with her work. Spring 
came, the crocuses were beginning to bloom on the grave, and 
still she languished. One night, when the hour arrived for 
their setting forth, Pere Perrault strapped on his Zotte. He had 
acquired the punctuality of a man whose life swings between 
ever-recurring occurrences with the exactitude of a pendulum. 
Still Mere Perrault remained crouching over the fire. “Eh, old 
woman, one must hurry, it is the hour of work,” remarked Pére 
Perrault briskly. 

“T do not think, my man, I can do any work to-night,” she 


said, 

Pere Perrault remained a moment standing stock still, rigid 
with amazement. Then he walked rapidly over to her. “It is 
your side that is hurting you, ch?” he asked hastily, bending 
upon her a glance of indistinct apprehension, 
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“T think my call has come,” she replied gently. 

Pére Perrault looked at her dumbfounded—then a little spasm 
contracted his features. “It is not true,” he said roughly; “you 
are a bit tired—you want to rest. I—I am strong. I can do 
the work of two.” 

She raised her withered hand and put it into his. “ J/oxz 
ami, it is I will occupy the pretty grave first,” she said, with a 
smile. 

But for the first time the thought of the tomb brought no 
answering gleam to her husband’s countenance. He held her 
hand, simply gazing down into her sunken features. The eyes 
of the old couple met. Perhaps he recognized in hers the 
Message it requires no learning to read. Pere Perrault’s pale 
face grew a tinge paler. He let her hand fall, and repeating, 
“I—I am strong, I can do the work of two,” he made his way 
out, and set off alone on his midnight tramp. 

The next morning Mére Perrault could not get up, and after 
afew days it became evident that the end was not far off. 
The stout-hearted old woman had not given in until she had 
walked the last step of the rough path it had been given her 
to tread. Monsieur le Curé, who had kept up friendly relations 
with her and Pére Perrault since the day of the consultation 
concerning the legacy, and who had made some progress in the 
estimation of the chiffoniers, one day warned the old man that 
the time had come for the parting. That night Pcre Perrault 
did not go on his rounds. Some of his comrades arranged to 
take an extra turn to supply his place. Through her illness 
the dying woman vainly tried to revive her husband’s spirits by 
leading his thoughts to cluster round that beautiful grave. She 
had flashes of her old merriment. She essaycd little jokes. 
It would not be like an empty house now. He would be 
proud to point to it and say, “It is my wife who lics there.” 
But these contemplations, once so animating, had apparently, 
at this supreme crisis, lost their power to comfort Pére Perrault, 
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It seemed rather as if the joy and pride that had kindled his 
life had quickened there a new power of suffering. 

Towards midnight, Mére Perrault, who had lain still a long 
time, suddenly opened her eyes and beckoned to him, He 
stooped over her, “ That will be gen¢i/, Every one will know 
we're husband and wife,” she said, with a little laugh. 

“Well, and I—I tell you,” he replied, roughly breaking the 
silence in which he had taken refuge—“ I find, that when two 
people have worked together and walked together, like you and 
me, and had their good and bad luck together for years and 
years—I tell you they should die together.” 

“Bah! we'll soon rest together,” the old woman said cheerily, 
and so passed away. 

The rude and uncouth attempts of the Mouffetardians to 
console their mate after the fashion of Mere Perrault failed to 
lift the desolateness from his face and manner. “ Where two 
have lived together, two should die together,” he repeated trucu- 
lently, addressing nobody in particular, but as if the assertion 
of a distinct sentiment was a relicf to him in his confused 
misery. The arrangements for the funeral had been so fully 
settled beforehand that it needed no supervision for the details 
to be carried out. There was a mourning coach for Monsicur 
le Cure, Pere Perrault had always contemplated walking, 
should it fall to his lot to be chief mourner. As he found 
himself clad in black, following bareheaded just behind the 
sable car, with its silver ornaments, drawn by two plumed 
horses, and preceded by officials carrying silver sticks, a waft of 
the old comfort and of the old pride stole into his heart. The 
Mouffetardians filed behind. To those trudgers on foot it 
was a triumphal procession, An extra sum had been paid to 
secure a long march round by the Boulevards. It was a 
sunshiny afternoon, all the world was out of doors, and men and 
women turned to look at the strange sight of that fine hearse, 
and the long file of patched and tattered folk. With the gentle 
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respect paid to the dead in Catholic lands, men bared their heads 
and women crossed themselves. At all these tokens of regard 
Pere Perrault’s heart swelled within him ; his bent frame dilated 
« Ah, she is lucky—the old woman—she is lucky,” he kept saying 
to himself. | 

The Emperor's carriage, with four horses mounted by 
postilions, met the corttge and fell aside to let it pass. The 
Emperor removed his hat, ine little Prince did the same, the 
Empress crossed herself. Then the glory of the situation 
almost overcame Pére Perrault. He felt suffocated. Some- 
thing seemed to clutch him by the throat. He could have 
sobbed, but he would not for the world have wept at this the 
grand redeeming moment of his life. To relieve the strangling 
that choked him, he repeated for the hundredth time in an 
unresonant and laboured utterance, “ Ah, she is lucky—the old 
woman—she is lucky.” When the magnificent dream was 
over, and Mére Perrault was laid in the earth, the grave refilled, 
and the flowers replanted that zealous hands had removed the 
day before, Pére Perrault and his friends supped at Pére 
Michel’s. It was a frugal feast, but the talk was glowing. The 
company enumerated one by one the glories of that day. Every 
incident of the pageant was dwelt upon. 

Pére Perrault alone was silent, Still, he was seeing vividly 
there before him, printed on the dark, each detail of that event- 
ful journey to the cemetery: the beautiful car in front of him 
drawn by horses covered with black drapery, the silver fringe 
of which nearly swept the ground, the tributes of respect paid, 
the surprise of the crowd, the Imperiai carriage drawn aside, 
the Sovereign doing homage; then the procession to the cemetery, 
the priests and the exfants de cheur in their white robes, when 
to the tingling of the bells the voices swelled in prayer ; and 
the coffin with the two crowns of z#moréelles laid upon it. See- 
ing all this so plain, Pére Perrault could not join in the talk; 
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but still he would mutter with a little trembling of the lips, 
“She is lucky—the old woman—she its lucky.” 

A year clapsed, and Mére Perrault’s headstone stood alone 
amidst the flowers tended by her husband and his mates, The 
appearance of that brilliantly blossoming grave, dedicated to 
the memory of a chiffonier, attracted the attention of visitors to 
Pére la Chaise, and Pére Perrault, who haunted the spot as a 
bird haunts its nest, would hear the comments of the strangers. 
Returning, he would relate them with animation to his friends 
of the Rue Mouffetard. “ They were walking about like that— 
not secing anything that interested them; when, sapriséz, at 
sight of the old woman’s grave, they stopped. ‘A chiffonier,’ 
they said, ‘impossible !—a chiffonier !’ and then they remained 
staring with their mouths wide open.” Pére Perrault would 
wind up his tale by imitating the astounded attitude and 
expression of the visitors. The story was repeated, and its 
closing pose gone through, until ali the quarter knew it and 
had chuckled over it with sympathetic pride. There could be 
no question about it. The Mouffetardians felt they had gone 
up in the world. 

% ‘f +f 

Perhaps, as time went on, the thought of the dead so con- 
tinually present in his life began to affect Pére Perrault’s mind. 
He had dreamy fancies, when he would apparently forget that 
his wife was not active and about. He would mutter and talk 
to himself. Once or twice, as he strapped on his oft, he had 
been heard to call, “Hurry, old woman! Hurry! time for 
work.” Owing to his confused state of brain, one morning 
Pere Perrault, after having sorted and disposed of his pickings, 
went into Pere Michel's gargotte, and instead of drinking his 
soup on the premises, as had now become his habit, carried 
home two portions in a covered jug, as in his old days. It 


was not until he had poured out the soup into two cracked 
bowls that he suddenly recognized his mistake. He sat down 
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for a few blank moments, then, without touching his meal, went 
out. As he turned out of the Rue Mouffetard the feverish 
sense of his wife's presence gradually again came to him, 
dulling his senses to outward sights and sounds. He was not 
dependent upon his eyes, however, for finding his way to his 
goal, Crossing the Place de la Bastille, the old man had a 
sudden impression of excited shouts and clattering of wheels. 
He started up to the consciousness of fast-driving horses just 
upon him. He made an instinctive plunge forward, lost his 
footing, and the next moment horses and cart went over him. 

The insensible body was brought to a new hospital at some 
distance. That night and the next day Pere Perrault remained 
unconscious, For a passing moment he would wake, and then 
he would seem struggling to speak ina feeble manner. The 
doctor and the kind sisters bending over him could discern 
such words as, “Le cimeticre la-bas.” They could not under- 
stand, but the straining expression of the fast glazing eyes 
seemed to indicate there was something on the dying man’s 
mind. 

No human help could restore the mangled body to activity. 
On the second day, towards night, Pere Perrault raised his head 
from his pillow, saying, “Off, there! I told you so. It is like 
a garden. Every one knows it by the flowers.” He would have 
risen from his bed but for the restraint of the sister praying by 
his pillow since the agony had begun. He struggled and went 
on, “There, round the corner, just behind the pyramid. Yes, 
and there is the old woman coming a-laughing, her face 
rested and shining—a fperpétuité, & perpétuite,”’ and so he died. 
The sister had witnessed those death-bed visions before—when 
from the shadowy land the loved ones come to guide those 
starting for the journey. She remained some moments in 
prayer, then she rose to perform the last offices. 

The dead man appeared to her to be a member of that 
friendless and belated tribe the existence of which is one of the 
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piteous secrets hidden in the heart of a great city. No one had 
come to claim kinship with or make inquiries concerning him. 
He seemed well fitted to demand as a right the State’s last 
charity of a pauper funeral, to take him to that last trysting- 
place of the poor, the fosse commune. 

Pére Perrault’s body was put into a humble shell, the lid of 
which was not nailed down, as a formality to give a last chance 
of identification. It was placed in the mortuary chapel of the 
hospital, there to wait the time imposed by law before inter- 
ment. 

The morning came, and in the wan light, before the city was 
astir, the officials in rusty black entered. They were removing 
the coffin, in order to close it outside the precincts, when there 
came a shuffle and scuffle of feet, and a number of ragged and 
excited figures entered. 

It was Pere Biot, followed by some chiffoniers. When their 
eyes fell on the cold and pulseless form in the shell, a cry like 
a cheer burst from their lips. 


ALICE CORKRAN. 














Principal Shairp. 


OHN Campbell Shairp was born at Houstoun, in West 
J Lothian, in 1819, and he died in September, 1885, at 
Ormsary in the County of Argyle. His father was a county 
eentleman in Linlithgow, and his mother came of one of the 
best families in Argyleshire. After studying with success at 
the Edinburgh Academy and the University of Glasgow, he 
passed to Oxford, where his literary distinction speedily began. 
His enthusiasm for poetry had manifested itself while he was 
still in Scotland, and he has given some pleasant reminiscences 
of his Glasgow days, when he and Norman Macleod devoted 
much of their spare time to what was then the unfashionable 
study of Wordsworth. His high poetical reputation at Oxford 
was confirmed and established by his winning the Newdigate 
prize. He was an athlete of note likewise during his stay at 
the English University, and a legend at St. Andrews tells us 
that to this day the name of “Shairp’s leap ” clings to the spot 
where he performed an unusual feat of horsemanship: Next, 
however, to his interest in English poetry, what attracted Mr. 
Shairp most during his Oxford career, was the stirring crisis in 
the theological history of the university. The Tractarian 
movement deeply affected his sensitive and thoughtful nature, 
and he frequently recurred to it in his writings, Being of an 
essentially religious temperament he could not but be keenly 
alive to the earnestness and zeal of the able advocates that he 
daily heard around him, and when Pusey passed away he bore 
eloquent testimony to his worth and power as well as to the 
lofty genius and strong manly character of Cardinal Newman. 
His article on Keble, in the volume entitled “ Studies in Poetry 
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and Philosophy,” is alive with vivid reminiscence, and forms an 
important contribution to the history of the great controversy. 

When Dr. Tait, who had been a tutor at Balliol in Mr. Shairp’s 
time, was head-master of Rugby, he appointed him as one of 
his assistants. Having satisfactorily filled this post for some 
time Mr. Shairp was appointed assistant to Dr. Pyper, the 
professor of Humanity at St. Andrews, and in 1861 he suc- 
ceeded him as occupant of the chair. In 1865, on the death 
of Principal Forbes, he became head of the United College of 
St. Salvator and St. Leonards—a post that admitted of a good 
deal of Icisure, if it did not command a very high emolument. 
Principal Shairp, during the last seven years of his life, was 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, thus occupying the learned 
Iecisure he enjoyed as Principal of the United College at St. 
Andrews in what was perhaps the most satisfactory of atl ways 
to himself. 

The real work of Principal Shairp’s life was done within the 
last twenty-four years. Previously he had made large and 
ample preparation, and what he produced was the outcome of 
a rich and matured intellect. Those who studied under him 
when he was professor of Latin, knew him at his very best. 
They can hardly forget his acute and suggestive expositions 
of Horace, his vigorous and impressive criticisms of Lucretius, 
and above all his delicate, keenly appreciative and altogether 
masterly prelections on Virgil. It will always be matter for 
reeret that many of these did not take permanent form, as they 
would certainly have constituted a valuable addition to the 
literature of standard criticism. It is not too much to say that 
many a youth, in these ten years, learned for the first time 
what is implied in a truly generous culture. Professor Shairp 
was anything but a mere etymologist. He did not rejoice in 
roots for their own sake, nor find exclusive pleasure in the 
mechanical process summarily comprehended in the expression 


iceates TF ” or . 
‘serund-grinding.” He disliked dwelling over the mere dry 
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bones of scholarship. There was always a vitalizing process 
at work in his teaching ; he felt, according to his own lights, 
that he too, like Socrates, was privileged to enrich the present 
by means of the past, as a preparation for the onward journcy. 
If, indeed, his professional work was defective at all, the weak- 
ness was due to the energetic quality of his special philosophical 
bias. Yet it has to be said that there are now among the fore- 
most scholars in England men whose pure scholarship owes 
much to what they imbibed in the sixties at St. Andrews. 
And let it be put on record here also that there are others 
who, while caring less for the mere technicalities of philology, 
can point to Professor Shairp as the man that first gave them 
stimulus towards the study of comparative literature. This 
will become intelligible to those who did not know him, if they 
will read carefully his “Culture and Religion,” and such a 
suggestive and vigorous essay as that entitled “The Homeric 
Element in Scott.” Few men had a better sense of literary 
definition and comparative literary method. Just two years 
ago, a casual reference to the minor Scottish poet, Hew 
Ainslie, drew from him, on a railway journey, a disquisition on 
the poet’s three distinct styles, with apt quotations delivered in 
the fervid, emotional way peculiar to him. He was much pleased, 
on the appearance of his own “ Kilmahoe, and other Poems,” 
in 1864, when his attention was directed to a striking image, 
in the division entitled “The Glen,’ and he was reminded of 
the emphasis he had laid, in teaching one of his classes the 
previous winter, on its manifest prototype in the fifth book of 
the “Aineid.” The two passages may be here set together. 
Virgil’s lines are these :— 
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Fertur in arva volans, plausumque exterrita pennis, 
Dat tecto ingentem, mox ere lapso quieto 
Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet alas. 





It may be supposed that, with his singularly appreciative | 
feeling for delicate rhytlimical effects, Professor Shairp lingered | 
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fondly over this passage until he felt that he had exhausted it. 
Thus there was not much difficulty in the way of a fairly 
intelligent disciple, if he cared to try his comparative method, 
when he came upon Professor Shairp’s vivacious description in 


these terms :— 


With laughter and shout the rock-doves we will flout, 
Till, flapping the loud cave-roof, 

They ’scape overhead and their poised wings spread 
‘To the calm heavens aloof. 


The volume of poems came as a revelation to those that 
knew little of the man. It was not that he had written poctry ; 
he was gencrally believed to be capable of that, and the wonder 
was that he had not published sooner ; the surprise was due to 
the novelty and strength of what had been at last produced. 
There had been some papers in magazines (in Corzhill, probably, 
there were one or two), and the writer’s delicate sympathetic 
appreciativeness had been noted and spoken of, while intimate 
friends had foreseen the possibility of some Wordsworthian 


blossom. The real outcome, however, was both in the manner 
of Wordsworth and at the same time something other and 


different. It was found that the poet, with all his reverence 
for the master he had long followed, was able to speak for 
himself and to sing in his own way. His idyllic poem, 
“Kilmahoe,” is defective in structure and weak in character- 
isation, but it is strong and vigorous in detached passages, and 
some of the descriptions are of excellent quality. The account 
of the Highland Sacramental Sabbath, for example, is of itself 
a striking and memorable descriptive poem, and these stanzas 
on the storms that occasionally rage inland, even to the Moor 
of Kannoch, display both vision and faculty :— 


And the Atlantic sends his pipers 
Up yon thunder-throated glen, 
O’er the moor at midnight sounding 

Pibrochs never heard by men. 
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Clouds, and mists, and rains before them 
Crowding to the wild wind tune, 
Here to wage their all-night battle, 
Unbeheld by star and moon. 
Loud the while down all his hollows, 
Flashing with a hundred streams, 
Corrie-bah from out the darkness 
To the desert roars and gleams. 
Sterner still, more drearly driven, 
There o’ nights the north wind raves 
Fits long homeless lamentation, 
As from Arctic seamews graves, 
Till this mighty snow-sieve shaken 
Down hath blinded all the lift, 
Hid the mountains, plunged the moorland 
Fathom-deep in mounded drift. 


F 
i 
f 


There are two poems in the little volume that differentiate 
the author and mark his highest level of inspiration, These 
are “The Clearance Song,” which indicates the poct’s view of 
the burning crofter question, and the exquisitely delicate and 
moving Border ballad “The Bush aboon Traquair.” There 
are certain peculiarities, and even defects, in the versification of 
these lyrics, but their atmosphere is rich with true poetical in- 
eredients. The conception and the elaboration are fitly har- 
monious, and the feeling and the emotional fervour, characteristic 
of both, rise and fall, ebb and swell, in natural fulness and 
ready fluency about the theme. “The Bush aboon Traquair ” 
is, perhaps, the only genuine addition to the Border minstrelsy 
since Hogg. The inspiration of this stanza, for example, lacks 
very little of perfection :— 
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And what saw ye there 
At the bush aboon Traquair ? 
Or what did you hear that was worth your heed ? 
J heard the cushies croon 
Through the gowden afternoon, | 
And the Quair burn singing down to the Vale o’ Tweed. 7 








Then these other stanzas, with their spontancous semitones of 
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sympathy and subtle chords of retrospective regard, are of the 


very essence of memorial pathos :— 


Frae mony a but and ben, 
By muirland, holm, and gicn, 
They cany an hour to spen’ on the greenwood sward, 
Lut lang ha’e lad and lass 
Been lying neath the grass, 
The ereen, green grass 0’ Traquair kirkyard. 


They were blest beyond compare 
When they held their trysting there, 
Amang thae greenest hills shone on by the sun; 
And then they wan a rest, 
The lownest and the best, 
I’ Traquair kirkyard when a’ was dune. 


Principal Shairp wrote other poems than those in the one 
little volume thus published, but as these are to be found only 
in the magazines where they appeared, it is to be hoped that 
there will ere long be a collected edition of his poetical works, 
Two poems recur at the moment to the memory—“ The Wilder- 
ness” and “The Mountain Walk”—in both of which, while 
there is something of the manner of Wordsworth, there is dis- 
cernibie also a certain kinship to the meditative dignity of 
Coleridge. Besides these there are one or two memorial tributes 
to St. Andrews students laid in premature graves. The two 
classes of poems are fairly representative of the author's outlook. 
As a true and ardent Wordsworthian he Joved Nature in all her 
moods—spccially, ‘perhaps, in the tender reflectiveness of her 
Scottish autumnal aspect—and as one directiy interested during 
his best years in preparing students for the work of life, he was 
zealous in whatever concerned the young. His prose works are 
avowedly intended to arrest the attention of those still animated 
with the beautiful candour of hope, and aglow with the warm 
impulses of emotion and imaginative fervour. When he repub- 
lished, from the North Lritish Review, &c., the articles com- 
posing his “ Studies in Poetry and Philosophy,” he was not slow 
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to assert that, to the best of his belief, readers beyond a certain 
age did not care for such discussions as those he was introdu- 
cing to the public. His hope was that his book might “reach 
some of the thoughtful young.” “Older persons,” he continued, 
“do not much affect books of this kind. It is otherwise with 
those in whom thought is just awakening. If what I have 
written should lead any of these to acquaint themselves with 
the men here described, and to assimilate their thought, they 
will, I am sure, be the better for it, and the happier.” The men 
on whom he writes are Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keble, and 
he appends an essay on “The Moral Motive-Power,” as appro= 
priate to the attitude and tone of these thinkers. To Words- 
worth and Coleridge he was drawn by the strong natural bias 
peculiar to him, while Keble interested him both for what he 
was in himself, and for the important connection he had with 
the Tractarian movement. What gives unity to the work, and 
helps to make the closing essay a plausible companion to the 
others, is the author’s persistent pressing of the argument from 
the seen to the unseen, from Knowledge to Faith. It is this that 
makes him such an interesting and suggestive guide in the study 
of Wordsworth—and his article in this volume has a separate 
and very high importance, notwithstanding all that has been 
written on the subject in recent years—and it is this that makes 
the following sentence, from “The Moral Motive-Power,” a 
summary that might cqually well have found a place in any one 
of the other essays. After studying various theorics of moral 
obligation, he continues thus :—“ Putting, then, all these con- 
verging lines of thought together, we see that they meet in the 
conviction that there is behind ourselves, and all the things we 
see and know, a Mind, a Reason, a Will, like to our own, only 
incomprehensibly greater, of which will and reason the moral 
law is the truest and most adcquate exponent we have.” The 
outcome of his next book, “Culture and Religion,” is due to 
the same persistency of central idea, and this work also is 
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meant for young men ready to listen to one who has long 
thought on questions of vital importance for their conside- 
ration. The aim of the book is to show that Culture, when 
rightly viewed, must culminate in Religion ; that there is a grand 
twofold unity in the highest spiritual experience, drawn from 
“the grace stored in Jerusalem, and the gifts which radiate 
from Athens,” 

The same lofty ideal prevails throughout the other works— 
it is asserted in “ Poctic Interpretation of Nature” (which is 
substantially a commentary, and a valuable one, on Words. 
worth’s poetic theory), and in “ Aspects of Poetry,” and it is re- 
iterated by strong contrast in the “Life of Burns,’ which 
Principal Shairp contributed to the series “ English Men of 
Letters.” In this last book he had a real and stern difficulty 
to deal with, and he grappled with it manfully, but with only 
partial success. His range was not wide enough to enable him 
to understand and sympathize with Burns as a man, although 
no one has said better things of his poetry, both in the mono- 
graph, and in the Iccture on “Scottish Song and Burns” in 
“ Aspects of Poetry.” This, for example, is the language of the 
appreciative critic, who cannot but recognise genuine worth 
when he meets it. ‘‘ Consider, too, the perfect naturalness, the 
entire spontaneity of his singing. It gushes from him as easily, 
as clearly, as sunnily as the skylark’s song does. In this he 
surpasses all other song composers. In truth, when he is at 
his best, when his soul is really filled with his subject, it 
is not composing at all; the word is not applicable to him. 
He sings because he cannot help singing,—becausc his heart is 
full, and could not otherwise relieve itself.” This, again, is the 
deprecatory tone of the moralist, who is rigid in his condem- 
nation of “cakes and ale” :—“It must be owned that he 
allows the amatory muse too little respite. As our eye ranges 
over his songs, we could wish that, both for his own peace and 
for our satisfaction, he had touched this note more sparingly, 
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If we consider what Principal Shairp was, what his training 
and experience made him, and what he found to be his real 
mission in life, we shall be hardly disposed to wonder at his 
strictures on the wayward career of Burns. As social factors 
these two men could never have had anything in common, 
however much they might have agreed as to Scottish scenery 
and the exquisite beauty of perfect lyric measures. 

It is pathetic, and it is satisfying, to find in one of the very 
last, if not indeed the last, of Principal Shairp’s published writings, 
a defence of Wordsworth against Professor Seeley’s agnosticism 
in “ Supernatural Religion.” It is in ‘‘Good Words,” for May, 
1884. After reiterating with freshness and vigour what he had 
often said before, he closes thus:—“ This is the voice he 
spoke to our youth, and still speaks to our age. And as the 
days are visibly closing in, we feel more thankful to him who 
could speak such high words to hearten and cheer us. And 
for those who are still young, one could wish no better thing 
than that, while youth is still theirs, they might learn to know 
and love Wordsworth’s poctry.” Could last message have pos- 
sibly been more appropriate, and more significant ? 

The blithe lilt o’ yon air 


Keeps the bush aboon Traquair, 
And the luve that ance was there, ave fresh and ercen. 


THOMAS BAYNE. 
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A Child’s Day. 


HIN I was a little child 


It was always golden weather. 


My days stretched out so long 
Irom rise to set of sun, 

I sang and danced and smiled— 
My light heart like a feather— 

I‘rom morn to even-song ; 
But the child’s days are done. 


I used to wake with the birds— 
The little birds wake early, 

lor the sunshine leaps and plays 
On the mother’s head and wing ; 

And the clouds were white as curds ; 
The apple-trees stood pearly ; 

I always think of the child’s days 
As one unending Spring. 


I knew where all flowers grew. 
I used to lie in the meadow 
Ire reaping-time and mowing-time 
And carting home the hay. 
And O the skies were blue! 
O drifting light and shadow! 
It was another time and clime— 
The little child’s sweet day. 
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And in the long day’s waning 
The skies grew rose and amber 
And palest green and gold, 
With a moon’s white flame. 
And if came wind and raining, 
Grey hours I don’t remember ; 
Nor how the warm year waxed cold, 
And deathly Autumn came. 


Only of that young time 
The bright things I remember : 
How orchard boughs were laden red, 
And blackberries so brave 
Came ere the frost and rime— 
Ere the dreary dark November, 
With dripping black boughs overhead, 
And dead leaves on a grave. 


The years have come and gone, 
And brought me many a pleasure, 
And many a gift and gain 
From near and from afar, 
And dear work gladly done, 
And dear love without measure, 
And sunshine after rain, 
And in the night a star. 


The years have come and gone, 

And one hath brought me sorrow ; 
Yet I shall sing to ease my pain 

For the hours I must stay. 
They are passing one by one, 

And I wait with hope the morrow ; 
But indeed I am not fain 

Of a long long day. 
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It is well for a little child 
Whose heart is blithe and merry 
To find too short its golden day— 
Long morn and afternoon. 
So many flowers grow wild 
And many a fruit and berry: 
Long day, too short for work and play,— 
The night comes too soon. 


It was well for that little child. 
But its day is gone for ever, 
And a wounded heart will ache 
In the sunlight gold and gay. 
O, the night is cool and mild 
To all things that smart with fever ! 
The older heart had time to break 
In the little child’s long day. 


KATHARINE TYNAN, 
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Reviews and Views. 


HE new Royal Exchange Assurance Offices make a notable 
addition to the architecture of Pall Mall and St. James’s 
Square. We owe a debt of gratitude to any one who helps to 
relieve the monotony of commonplace and of unimaginativeness 
which besets the architecture of our streets. Although somewhat 
crushed by that burly Philistine, the Junior Carlton—its next- 
door neighbour—the Royal Exchange Assurance Offices hold 
their own by a certain grace of demeanour, and a thoughtful- 
ness in regard to materials and execution. The building which 
has recently been completed from the designs of Mr. George 
Aitchison, A.R.A., is an exhilarating attempt to break through 
the solid phalanx of boredom in stone and stucco which holds 
in grim and pitiless siege the thoroughfares of the capital. <A 
critic, whose opinions are familiar to our readers, has recently 
said that nothing “more creative than vigorously assimilative 
receptiveness seems possible in the art of architecture in our 
day ;” this is no doubt true, especially of the more sensitive 
and cultivated minds who devote themselves to architecture. 
These are dominated by the self-consciousness of their literary 
education. They lose the fibre of inventiveness amid the 
dissipations of the mind which is so apt to come from a 
knowledge which is too wide ; while the fastidious self-criticism 
which is the result of too varied study often results in timidity 
of design. Nevertheless we must congratulate Mr. Aitchison 
on his latest addition to the architecture of our streets. If the 
fenestration of the second and third storeys of the Pall 
Mall front seems rather squat in its proportions, this very 
squatness is secn to add to the charm of the surmounting 
gable—a rich, delicate, and original composition. The gold 
mosaic background to the flowing carving which fills the pedi- 
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ment is a very happy idea; on dismal days in Pall Mall it 
may suggest to the eyes of memory the glow of sunset seen 
through branches. The sculpture is well executed ; although 
it seems carrying the architectonic feeling too far to chop off 
the arms of the very realistic caryatides with more than 
surgical precision. The columns between the windows would 
scem to be too elaborated, more especially as they are widely 
spaced, The wrought ironwork is very good, and all the 
details are pervaded by an artistic conscience which—if critic- 
like we must raise any objection—we should call too scrupulous 
and refined. The front towards St. James’s Square, which is 
chiefly in red brick, loses nothing by its apparent absence of 
cffort ; the two fronts happily differentiate between a quasi- 
public building and a private house, and between the fitting 
self-assertiveness of a trading company and the reticence of 
family life, 
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ST. JOHN’S INSTITUTION 


FOR 


DEAF AND DUMB, 


BOSTON SPA, YORKSHIRE. 





THE ONLY CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR TITE DEAF AND 
DUMB IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 








residents, 


H.E. the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF GLASGOW. 


Vice-Presidents, 


The Right Rev. the BisHor OF LEEDs. 
The Right Revv. the BisHors oF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


qatrons. 
His Grace the DUKE OF NoRFOLK, E.M. 
The Most Hon. the MARQuIs or Bure, K.T. 


Managers. 


THE SISTERS OF CHARITY OF S. VINCENT DE PAUL. 





This Charity depends upon Voluntary Contributions, and 
mainly on an ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION List. 





LATE building operations required by the Local Government Board, and a very serious 
decrease in the list of Annual Subscribers, have placed the Institution in a critical 
position, and help, especially in the form of Annual Subscriptions—£2 2s., £1 Is. 
or 10s, 6a@.—is most urgently asked for, in order to continue this work, which is so 
absolutely necessary both for the temporal and spiritual welfare of these children. 

Cheques and Money Orders are payable to E>warp W. Dawson, Boston Spa. 

The present number of Pupils is 55 Boys, 56 Girls; the Debt on Building is 
£2,500; and the Annual Cost of Maintenance is about £2,100. 

Besides the daily prayers of the Children and Sisters, and a daily memento in the 
Mass, two Masses are offered every month for all Benefactors, and a third Mass each 
month specially for the Annual Subscribers. 


Report sent post free on application to— 


Rev. EDWARD W. DAWSON, 
Boston Spa, TADCASTER. 
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“Careful to kecp the Unity of the Spirit in the Bond of Peace? 





THE 


WEEKLY REGISTER 


A CATHOLIC FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


‘61S UNDOUBTEDLY THE MOST “He MODEL OF WHAT A CATHOLIC 
PUBLIC-SPIRITED OF OUR PAPERS.” JOURNAL OUGHT TO BE.” 





HE WEEKLY REGISTER, ever since its establishment by Mr. HENRY 
WILBERFORCE, nearly forty years ago, has fought, under the White and Yellow 

flag, the winning battle of the Catholic Religion, But it is not so long since the in- 
crease of the Faith and of the reading public has enabled the Proprietors to make its 
pages at once an effective and a pleasant antidote to the poison of the Protestant Press. 


The paper has an individuality of its own. Other Catholic organs have merits 
for which we are ready to bespeak a large recognition. But the claim of the 
WEEKLY REGISTER is that it publishes, week by week, A LARGER AMOUNT OF 
CATHOLIC NEWS OF PUBLIC IMPORTANCE than can be elsewhere obtained. Even 
where other papers are taken, the WEEKLY REGISTER on this account is ever 
welcome. Thus, in addition to the full chronicle of intelligence ‘‘From_ the 
Dioceses’’ and *‘From the Colleges and Schools”—a department placed under the 
guidance of one of the first educational authorities of the day—there is published a 
complete and attractive record of all the doings of Catholics in the social, political, 
literary and artistic world, constituting the REGISTER a welcome substitute in our 
cultivated families for the promiscuous secular journals of the day. 


To this end the best available journalistic talent has been obtained ; and some- 
thing more than a temporary value will, it is hoped, be attached to pages con- 
taining contributions from writers who have already won high places in the literary 


world. 


On lines laid down by the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER, and 
requently enforced in leading articles by his own pen in its columns, the REGISTER 
has striven to foster amity between the Catholics of different nationalities and of 
all classes. The DUBLIN LETTER, contributed by Miss RosA MULHOLLAND, is 
unique in interest and authenticity among the Special Correspondence published in 
England by either the daily or weekly Press. For the RoMAN LEITER a similar 
supremacy may be fairly claimed. 


In the important matter of price, regard has been had to the fact that the 
Catholic body, though not rich, is always ready to spend what it has upon its 
own. It is not probable that persons spending sixpences freely on secular papers, 
should refuse to give more than a copper in endowment of the literary skill now 
more than ever needed to defend all that is precious to them, But by fixing a 
happy medium of price, and by forwarding each issue without charge for postage, 
the Proprietors of the REGISTER have kept two objects in view—namely, a large 
and unrestricted circulation on the one hand, and on the other the production 
of a paper which in literary efficiency and wealth of news should be second to none. 


For Subscription Rates sce next pase. 
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NEW CHURCH AT EXETER. 
(From the Design of MR, LEONARD STOKES.) 
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: HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
: Characteristics from the Writings of 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 


Being Selections, Personal, Historical, Philosophical, and Religious, from 
his various Works. 


Arranged by WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY, 


Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 


WITH THE AUTHOR'S APPROVAL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





THIRD EDITION. 


A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. 


Containing some Account of the Doctrine, Discipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, 
and Keligious Orders of the Catholic Church. 


By WiLuiAM E, Appis and THoMAs ARNOLD, M.A, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


‘‘We commend it with great satisfaction to the use and reverence of students and 
inquirers as the most valuable addition that has recently been made to English 





\ Catholic literature.” — Zad/et. 

‘** Every page is filled with matter of the highest interest, excellently expressed. 
7 A. Dictionary of Catholic Terms which should include essays on all Catholic Doc- 
f trines and Practices, has long been needed by the public; and now that need is 


supplied, and with more learning, completeness, and discretion than the most sanguine 
readers could allow themselves to expect in any single work.” — Weekly Register. 

‘*There are doubtless many readers who, though they are not Roman Catholics 
themselves, will appreciate a work which gives them information about the Roman 
Catholic Church with accuracy and in a convenient form. It is needless to insist that 
such a book should be welcome to members of the communion. Messrs. Addis and 
| Arnold may therefore feel assured that they have supplied a want in compiling the 
} ‘Catholic Dictionary.’”—Saturday Review. 
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Crown 8x0, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


A LIFE’S DECISION. 


iw by T. W. A.igs, M.A, 


See A em 








i 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, price 255. 

| PER CRUCEM AD LUCEM. 
THE RESULT OF A LIFE. 

i By T. W. A.iies, M.A. 

‘ Lonpon: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 
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POTATOES!! POTATOES! POTATOES! 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. — 








DELIVERED FREE, BAGS INCLUDED, 


‘Magnum Bonums, Champions and Regents,: 


112Ibs. for 5s. 6d. 
Specially Sorted. Pay on Delivery. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


The Court Circular,. Feb. 16, 1884, says:—“J. H. Kenny & Co, merit 
wniversal patronage for their valuable system of business.” sige 


The Freemason, Sept. 27, 1884, says :—“‘ We recommend householders to try 
J. H. Kenny & Co., who, we know, will give them good value for their money.” 
The City Press, Sept. 3, 1884, says :—“ J. H. Kenny & Co. have a good and 
advantageous system of supplying potatoes in 112Ib. sacks.” 
The Sunday Times, July 6, 1884, says :—‘‘ By the means of J. H. Kenny & Co.’s 
system buyers not only insure the continuance of the supply.of goods of a uniform 


quality, but they obtain an advantage as regards cost never before brought within: 


e reach of the ordinary householder.” 


The Freemason’s Chronicle, Nov. 8, 1884, says:—"‘ This firm, J. H, Kenny 
& Co., well deserves public patronage, not only in respect of the quality of what 
they sell, but also for the promptitude and attention with which they meet the wishes 
ef their customers.” 


The People, July 13, 1884, says:—"J. H. Kenny & Co. supply a uniformly 


good article at a remarkably low rate.” 


‘ The South London Observer, July 26, 1884, says:—‘ We should advise our 
readers to order some potatoes of J. H. Kenny & Co., and thus judge for themselvés 
as to their superiority.” | . 

The Citizen, October 11, 1884, says:—"' J. H. Kenny & Co. supply the best 
-potatoes at half the usual prices.” a aaa! anak 5 gat 

The Caterer, &c., Gazette, October 25, 1884, says:— Caterers and others whose 
consumption is large will appreciate the saving in price obtainable by purchasing 
from J. H. Kenny & Co,” | 
_ Blue Ribbon Chronicle, Nov. 8, 1884, says:—* J. ‘H. Kenny & Co. are supe. 
plying splendid ‘Magnum Bonums’ at extremely low prices.. ‘We recommend 
those of our readers who study economy to send an order without delay.” 


And numerous other Papers, which will be forwarded on application to 


J. H, KENNY & CO.,. 
4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Tnn, ‘W.C. 
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PERRY & CO. 5 


KEYLESS 
Sporting Watch. 


Nickel, 2is, ; Sonar Bise, Nickel, 25s.; 
Gent’s Silver, 80s.; Ladies’ Silver, 35s. ; 
Gold, £5 5s. 


' KEYLESS SPORTING WA TCH 
(1 NICKEL CASE). 


This Watch is the Best and Cheapest in the 
Market. It is a RELIABLE TIMEKEEPER. 
Horizontal Movement, Jewelled, and-well finished, 
Crystal Glass. Invaluable for Riding, Boating, 
Cricketing, &c., as also for School-boys’ wear. 


PERRY & CO. (Limited), 


STEEL PEN MAKERS, a i 
18, 19, & 20, Holborn Viaduct, London. | 
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Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN: & POLSON'S. CORN FLOUR | | 


Isa Household Requisite of constant utility, 
For the NURSERY, the FAMILY TABLE, & the SICK ROOM. 





‘Nora.—Purchasers should insist on being supplied with Brown & Polson’ 8 


Corn Flour. inferior kinds, assertin a 
’ eo fictitions o- are bein ved ‘ 
for the sake of extra profit. | i & Ge = | 
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IXTY YEARS SUCCESS.—The best and only 
certain rethedy ever distoveted for preserving, 
ing or pent Sere the lair, 


Wiicler, or preventing them 
turning gray. oid in potion 30.63 st..60.. at lis, 

; & perfumers, e ingtoa 

Shc: Strand, W.C; . ; 

Ladiev Hair it tire renciows and voralind oa 











